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great many people feel A 

that, to be effective, it 
must be different to all other 
things previously written on the subject; 
it must be differently put, even if it is 
not original; even should its usefulness 
suffer, things previously said must be stu- 
diously avoided, must not be referred to. 
I differ from that opinion, and know from 
experience that the mere repetition of a 
truism, an accepted fact, in technical 
matters, often makes a person pause 
and think. 

In what follows, therefore, if I repeat 
anything that you already know, you may 
take it from me on trust that I am not 
underestimating the extent of your 
knowledge or posing as a writer with a 
special genius for discernment and dis- 
crimination, but rather that I am putting 
down a few plain words born of my ex- 
perience in this country, in the hope that 
among the chaff may be found some grain 
that, planted in the right soil, may prove 
fertile. 

In my article in The Northwestern Mill- 
er some time ago, I referred to the sub- 
ject of a blended flour in a casual way, 
and shortly afterwards I had conversa- 
tions with more than one importer on this 
side on the subject. The queries took 
two forms: (1) the desirability, and (2) 
the possibilities. There was also the ques- 
tion of type, or nature, of such a flour; 
the matter seemed to be one for after- 
the-war development, and I see no suf- 
ficient reason for postponing considera- 
tion of the subject, with its potential- 
ities. 

The need for a blended flour that is 
neither soft nor strong, but something be- 
tween the two, with the stability that 
British bakers who know American flour 
best, love and pay for, is evident from 
the fact that the trade of milling as prac- 
ticed in England at least owes its suc- 
cess, not only to the good milling of care- 
fully selected wheat but to the blending 
of hard and soft wheats in such propor- 
tion as will make a medium strong flour, 
—or perhaps it would be more exact to 
say a medium soft flour, as that may con- 
vey to you a better impression of what 
the average English-milled flour really 
is,—that may be fermented in anywhere 
from two to eight hours. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that 
the bulk of the flour milled in England 
is of such a nature that it will not stand 
a lengthy fermentation and, indeed, it 
is specially blended to suit the process 
of fermentation followed in England. 

Referring to the desirability of an 
American blended flour, some men may 
say, Why carry coals to Newcastle? In 
other words, Why carry blended flour to 
a country where at least the port mills, 
which means all the big milling concerns, 
make nothing else? Well, in the nature 
of things one is most likely to be suc- 
cessful when one manufactures and of- 
fers for sale something that is in consid- 
erable demand. 

I do not mean to intimate that the 
bakers in this country are so badly pro- 
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BLENDED FLOUR 
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vided for that it is desirable that Ameri- 
can millers come to the rescue; as a mat- 
ter of fact, English bakers are very well 
catered to and American flour is not spe- 
cially popular in English bakeries; it is 
considered unsuitable; it is either too 
soft or too strong; here I should say 
that when I mention England I mean the 
southern half of this island of ours known 
as Great Britain. 

And now about the demand. It is hard 
to say what the demand may be or where 
the first demand may come from, but if 
I had 10,000 sacks of a good, sound blend- 
ed flour, I would send it to Belfast, Ire- 
land. A great deal of English mill- 
blended flour reaches the north of Ireland 
from Liverpool and other English ports 
in normal times, and in my experience 
bakers there are the most open minded 
of men, willing to buy and to try any- 
thing with possibilities,—if the price is 
right; and, like Glasgow, Belfast likes 
transatlantic flours. 

Referring to Glasgow, the natural 
conservatism of bakers'in baking proc- 
esses causes a liking for tough flours, but 
blended flours are very suitable as “dough- 
ing” flours, and I am hoping that Glasgow 
will, by and by, realize that a softer blend 
of doughing flour will improve the loaf. I 
think Glasgow would welcome, with the 
usual caution, no doubt, but nevertheless 
would welcome, a blended flour made in 
America. 

I think I hear some of my friends ask 
why I should put forward this proposi- 
tion, and I will answer, because I have 
found the need of such a flour, and be- 
cause I am one of the British bakers who 
love American flours for their goodness, 
and who think that we cannot have too 
much of a good thing. Further, I fancy 
some critics suggesting that, having the 
various types of flours at hand, why not 
continue in the good old way and make 
our own blends? 

But I need not enumerate objections 
to. a new departure, life is too short for 
that. Let me therefore devote myself to 
the more profitable side of the subject 
and draw your attention to some of the 
benefits of a blend, and some of the de- 
sirable qualities of the flour I have in 
mind. 

I start right off the mark where I 
stated—in my last article—that, on the 
whole, a strong flour means so much ex- 
tra time and yeast, providing you can 
obtain the proper “volume” and “pile” 
with a softer flour. In Scotland, where 
the rules governing the employment of 
working bakers and the competition to 
get the bread wagons out first in the 
morning with hot bread makes it impera- 
tive that one of the processes of fermen- 
tation takes place while the baker sleeps, 
a flour that will stand a long period of 


.comes in a close second. 


fermentation at a low temperature is a 
necessity. 

I am extremely sorry that the present 
unusual time has not resulted in a change, 
as I am convinced, had a shorter period 
of sponging been adopted, there would 
have been less outcry about the shortness 
of the present G. R. flour. 

After all, as I have previously said, big 
bread is not associated solely with very 
tough flour, although it is very hard to 
get that into the head of many bakers, 
and I believe that, once the Scottish bak- 
er starts on an American blended flour, 
he will use great quantities; but why an 
American blended flour? Well, the love 
of one’s country comes first with the 
Scottish baker, but the love of old friends 
I need not labor 
the point further, but it is true. 

In discussing blends, it has been put 
forward always against them that the 
skillful baker can mix flours to suit his 
own requirements, and thus he is able to 
benefit by the comparative market values 
of the many flours at his command, Par- 
ticularly is this true of those bakers who 
work other than a one process system or, 
as it is termed, a straight dough process 
of fermentation. As a matter of fact 
this commercial aspect of the situation 
has prevented the adoption of straight 
dough processes in many places I know 
of; this aspect and the important item of 
the yield to be got from harder flours. 

[ think, and I believe that everybody 
will agree with me, that, given the actual 
type of flour a baker really needs, there is 
no better flour than that made from a 
single wheat; we Scottish bakers pin our 
faith to single-wheat flours, and we have 
not grown up strong in the faith without 
very good reason. 

But next in point of value to a one- 
wheat flour is a flour made from a prop- 
erly balanced blend of wheats, that has 
been allowed to mature some time in 
store, and there is much more in this lat- 
ter statement than many good bakers 
will bring themselves to believe. 

Some years ago our pseudo scientific 
bakers, and even some fairly well versed 
in such matters, talked, wrote, and de- 
bated the question as to the behavior of 
the glutens associated with the several 
kinds of wheat used in the blend. The 
subject was almost as catching as Is mar- 
riage a failure? and the thread of the 
discussions was as follows: Do glutens 
blend naturally in dough, and form an 
intimate blend? Do glutens in fact amal- 
gamate and behave under fermentation 
as a compound mass, as the gluten of a 
single wheat, or do they merely federate, 
and so support each other while the bak- 
er proceeds to develop the structure of 
his bread? 

Some people believed in tweedledum to 
an extent hardly believable, and advanced 


opinions in this way that, be- 
cause flour was made up from 
innumerable numbers of 
wheat grains, even a single- 
wheat flour must be the average of all 
these wheat grains; and if the grains va- 
ried in nature the same rule would apply 
as with grains of different types of wheat; 
that is, if instead of one single wheat be- 
ing used, several types were used, the 
gluten would merely be the average of 
these types. 

This plea was supported by experience, 
as it is known that the balance of fer- 
mentation is steady if—at least if wheats 
of a like nature are blended. 

But the admirers of tweedledee were 
equally sttong in the opinion that glutens 
do not amalgamate; their idea is that 
each type of grain seemed to have a sort 
of trade-union of its own, and kept on the 
even tenor of its way regardless of all 
consequences. It is always easy to get 
evidence to support any kind of view that 
a person may take up, and the federation 
compact as referred to was believed in by 
many, who had no difficulty in pointing 
out the weakness of soft wheat flours and, 
on the other hand, the strength of strong” 
wheat flours that was holding the mass 
together. 

This phenomenon is obvious to a skill- 
ful and observant baker regularly; in 
fact, except under conditions to be here- 
after explained, a strong dry flour and a 
soft weak flour do not blend well, and 
the dough undergoing fermentation shows 
it. 

Now, there is enough evidence available 
in every baker’s experience to point 
strongly both ways. That flours from 
wheats differing slightly in nature blend 
readily, every one knows; also, that flours 
of opposite nature do not blend sweetly 
is equally well known. But why should 
this be so? And, further, these state- 
ments, even backed by experience in big 
baking,—and I am writing from such ex- 
perience,—-require qualification. But the 
broad fact remains to be remembered 
that, while certain flours blend sweetly, 
certain other flours, for no known reason 
seemingly, will not blend at all. 

Then the miller smiles. I have ex- 
pounded these views while lecturing to a 
bakery class, and I have had miller stu- 
dents tell me afterwards that the flours 
that will not blend in the bakery may be 
blended in the mill—or at least what 
amounts to the same thing, wheat repre- 
senting such flours is blended and milled; 
the baker then has no trouble, because 
he does not know; so says the miller, and 
he speaks from his business experience. 

Now, I honestly believe the baker to be 
the most conservative of tradesmen, but 
millers forget that a baker may relate 
an experience correct in every way, and 
is only wrong when he tries to give a 
reason for the unusual behavior of flour; 
also he may have trouble that he does not 
ascribe to flour. 

Now let me explain the greatest of all 
reasons for a blended flour, and let me 
say it does not deny the truth of the 
opinions already referred to. In certain 
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cases a flour I will call A, and a flour I 
will call B, will not blend satisfactorily. 
Yet, when -A and B wheats are mixed, 
and the mixture milled, the flours work 
well with the baker. Without*admitting 
that all flour should be blended at the mill, 
I know that mill-blending is much more 
intimate in character, and is more sat- 
isfactory for another reason, which I will 
now proceed to explain. 

There are two great things to be re- 
membered in blending flour: (1) the mix- 
ing should be very intimate, and (2) the 
blend should be allowed to lie in store for 
a time after mixing has taken place. If 
I were asked which of these two things 
is the more important, I would have dif- 
ficulty in answering, but to put it as an 
Irishism, each is more important than 
the other. With certain flours from 
wheats of a like nature the thoroughness 
of the mixing comes first; with other types 
the storing is‘more important than thor- 
_ ough mixing. 

There seems no reasonable doubt that 
something definite happens when a blend 
is allowed to lie in store even for a week; 
what happens I do not pretend to say. 
There is no doubt, however, that where a 
variation of moisture content exists in 
wheats or flours making up the blend, the 
drier flour will become modified, and I 
am of opinion that a modification of 
the components of the several flours com- 
posing the blend also takes place. 

That is, if two parts of spring wheat 
flour and one part of sound winter are 
blended, and at the end of one month 
some means are found to separate these 
flours again, neither of the separated 
flours would be like the flours before 
blending took place; and I base my opin- 
ion upon what I have experienced in us- 
ing flour. 

The man with no baking experience 
may not see with me in this, but to such 
man I would put the questions, Is there 
any difference between a flour eight hours 
off the rolls and one eight weeks old? If 
so, what actually is the difference, and 
what has happened in the interval? Fur- 
ther, why does a flour newly blended give 
holes in bread at times, while the same 
blend stored gives no such trouble? Also, 
why is bread whiter from a blend which 
has lain in store a month than bread from 
newly blended flour? 

These and many other queries are much 
easier made than answered. Some people 
say the flours “age,” they “mature,” and 
so on, but what is “age” and what is 


“maturity”? Are not these names for a 
state in the life of flour—if I may use 
such a phrase—that we do not under- 
stand? Verily there are more things in 
the making of flour than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy. 

But that something very definite oc- 
curs when dissimilar flours are blended 
and allowed to lie for a time is an un- 
doubted fact; even days make an im- 
provement, and I know of more than one 
bakery in this country in which the flour 


is blended and resacked, and a few days’. 


stock always kept in hand. At least two 
of these bakeries are using 30,000 lbs of 
flour weekly, and labor is scarce. 

Granting that such procedure may be 
a fad of the proprietors, most people will 
agree that a fad that costs money and 
labor, while there is little money about 
and less labor, is likely to have something 
referring to quality away at the back of 
things. 

The success of British home milling 
I do not ascribe to flour-blending only, 
that goes without saying; but there is no 
doubt that the providing of a flour that 
only requires yeast, salt, and water, and 
that has all the good points I have as- 
cribed to flour properly blended and al- 
lowed to lie in store, has without doubt 
been helped by good milling and careful 
blending to an extent probably not as- 
sessed at its utmost value. 

The end of hostilities in Europe is ex- 
pected to see great competition in the 
flour trade here, and there can be no 
question about the open door policy with 
the United States, whatever else may hap- 
pen. Until a year ago we were cousins; 
now we are brothers. In the time to come 
the flour race will be as it was before the 
war, with the swift; and may the best 
miller win. 

One thing I know, however, the people 
of this country have had enough high ex- 
traction and dilution to last for a genera- 
tion, and only pure wheat flour of the 
very best quality will be accepted. We 
are not grumbling about the necessity 
of conserving the food, but when such 
necessity passes I will back the people te 
want pure wheat flour only. 

In conclusion, if these few lines pro- 
vide interesting reading for my American 
miller friends, I am content. Should 
they open the eyes of any to the possibil- 
ities of a blended flour, I shall be happy 
in the thought that my words have not 
been in vain. 
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MINNESOTA’S NEWEST MILL 


Enlarged Plant of Hormel Milling Co., at 
Austin, Minn., Completed—Capacity 
About 1,500 Bbls Daily 

An important addition to the milling 
capacity of southern Minnesota is just 
being completed at Austin, where the 
Hormel Milling Co. is putting the fin- 
ishing touches to the new unit of its 
plant. The progress made by this com- 
pany since its organization, a little over 
a year ago, is simply remarkable. 

It was in July, 1917, that George A. 
Hormel, the founder and president of 
the packing firm of George A. Hormel 
& Co., acquired the old Peerless Roller 
Mills, formerly operated by Alexander 
S. Campbell. At that time the mills had 
a capacity of about 100 bbls. Mr. Hor- 
mel organized the Hormel Milling Co., 
and had the plant remodeled and suf- 
ficient machinery installed to bring the 
capacity up to 600 bbls. This work was 
completed last January. 

Within a few weeks contracts were 
again awarded for a second unit, and the 
mill building enlarged to accommodate 
same. It is this unit that is now being 
completed. The company expects to be- 
gin grinding wheat in the enlarged plant 
about Dec. 1. The combined capacity of 
the two units will be between 1,400 and 
1,500 bbls daily. In all probability, the 
smaller unit will grind durum, and the 
larger one bread wheat. 

The mill proper is 83x44, four stories, 
of brick construction, with cupolas to 
accommodate elevator heads and dust 
collectors. Connected with the mill is a 
warehouse 110x65, 22 feet high. This is 
well lighted, and will afford ample storage 
space for finished products. The mill 
elevator has a capacity of about 100,000 
bus. It has 12 storage and 2 mixing bins. 
The head house connected with the ele- 
vator is 16x16, 72 feet high, and contains 
the elevator legs and the Humphrey em- 
ployees’ elevator. A closed shed, the en- 
tire length of the elevator and the ware- 
house, covers a concrete loading platform, 
tracks and track scale. This enables the 
company to do all its loading and un- 
loading under cover. 

The first unit, which began operating 
last January, is equipped as follows: 
Basement: line shafts and elevator boots. 
First floor: two 9x36-inch rolls, three 
9x30, one 9x24, seven 9x18, all double 
stands. Also three double stands of 9x18- 
inch rolls for cereals. On the second floor 
are six Reliance purifiers, a bran duster 
and a shorts duster, also wheat storage 
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tank, ahead of rolls. The third floor has 
three 72x77 Universal bolters, ball bear- 
ing, eight centrifugal reels, two round 
reels, purifiers and aspirators. 

In the basement of the new unit is a 
350 h-p Northwestern motor; line shaft 
and elevator boots. On the first floor are 
12 double stands of 9x30-inch rolls. On 
second floor are six Strong-Scott puri- 
fiers and Niagara bran and shorts dusters; 
third floor, two 27-sieve, six-section sift- 
ers and nine No. 4 heavy duty centrifugal 
reels. The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. fur- 
nished the equipment of this unit under 
contract. 

The cupola over each unit contains the 
elevator heads and dust collectors. Both 


mills are fully equipped with Richardson 


self-compensating automatic scales. 

The grain-cleaning department is lo- 
cated between the two units. In the old 
unit all S. Howes Co. machinery is used, 
while in the new one Invincible grain 
cleaners are used. McDaniel angle-screen 
separators are used in both units, together 
with two Simplex screenings grinders. 

The packing department is on the sec- 
ond floor of the building adjoining the 
warehouse. The blending-room is on the 
floor above. There are four feed and six 
flour~packers, together with one small 
rapid-packing machine. Machines are 
used to sew all cotton sacks. A feature 
of the packing-room and of the ware- 
house is the belt conveyor. A 24-inch 
belt carries all the sacks out of the pack- 
ing-room onto a belt conveyor, which in 
turn distributes them to all parts of the 
warehouse for storage, or directly into 
the railroad cars. This eliminates truck- 
ing, and should result in a considerable 
saving of time and labor. 

On the ground floor, under the pack- 
ing department, equipment is being in- 
stalled for packing cartons and for 
weighing and packing small-package 
goods. Women will be employed in this 
department exclusively. 

The sackroom is located in the base- 
ment of the warehouse. It is 80x65, 12 
feet high, cement floor, and heated by 
steam. All sacks are stored on racks, each 
of which holds 10,000. 

Heat for the entire plant is furnished 
by a 125 h-p boiler, housed in a small 
building adjoining the warehouse. * 

The elevator is equipped with Prinz & 
Rau cleaning machinery, dust collectors 
and mixing conveyors. There is also 4 
car puller driven by a 10 h-p motor, The 
track scale has a capacity of 200,000 lbs. 

(Continued on page 763.) 





Another View of the Hormel Milling Co.’s Plant, Showing Elevator 
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WITH THANKFUL HEARTS 

Apart from the great events which have 
recently occurred, the triumph of the al- 
lies and the coming of peace, things of 
such momentous importance that, as yet, 
it is quite impossible to grasp their sig- 
nificance, tomorrow should prove a 
Thanksgiving Day in many other re- 
spects, which means more to the Ameri- 
can baking industry than any it has ever 
before experienced. One can often re- 
alize the lesser blessings and rejoice and 
be thankful for them more easily than 
the major ones of world-wide meaning. 
The latter are too immense to be im- 
mediately understood, but those which 
apply to everyday life and conditions are 
comprehensible, and therefore more def- 
initely satisfactory. 

A shackled industry, bound down by 
regulations and_ restrictions, however 
necessary they may be, and however will- 
ingly submitted to, is an unhappy one at 
best, and moves forward haltingly. It 
longs for its old, accustomed freedom of 
action, and feels its limitations keenly. 
Such has been the baking trade since food 
conservation became necessary. 

The bakers of America gladly under- 
took their full share of the universal 
burden imposed by the war, and have 
borne it cheerfully for the common good, 
uncomplainingly doing their part, which 
was of the utmost importance in the pro- 
vramme of the Food Administration. 
Their loyalty and patriotism have been 
demonstrated by their deeds. The condi- 
tions under which they labored were irk- 
some, but they did not attempt to evade 
them, 

From substitutes for wheat flour they 
succeeded in producing some remarkably 
vood products, which did great credit to 
their skill and intelligence. Some of them, 
hy necessity, have been taught wonderful 
lessons which they will not forget, and, in 
a limited way, they may continue to use 
these substitutes, the possibilities of which 
have ceased to be a secret to them; never- 
theless the tidings that they need no long- 
er employ these make-shifts, that they are 
free once more to use wheat flour, are 
most welcome. They realize that the re- 
inoval of restrictions places them again on 
« parity with the household baker, who 
has been using nothing but wheat flour, 





and therefore they may now expect to in- 
crease their sales and renew the develop- 
ment of their business. 

The removal of the limitations affect- 
ing the use of sugar means even more to 
the small baker than the abolition of the 
use of substitutes. His principal output 
is a product which it is almost impossible 
to keep up to standard without the ac- 
customed quantity of sugar. For some 
time he has been limited to seventy per 
cent of his normal requirements. He is 
now issued two additional allotments of 
seventy per cent each until December 31, 
giving him an allowance of one hundred 
and five per cent for November and De- 
cember, with the expectation of a like 
amount for January, and a return to the 
unrestricted use of sugar by the first of 
February. 

To the unitiated these things may ap- 
pear trifling, compared with the very 


_great events of the time; merely items 


in the economy of an industry; to the 
baker, however, these first proofs of 
peace are tangible evidences of what it 
has brought, and give immediate and di- 
rect cause for thanksgiving. They mean 
his freedom and his ability to go forward 
again. 

To make the world safe for democracy 
sounds grand and splendid. It is as 
splendid and grand as it sounds, but its 
meaning is somewhat vague if one under- 
takes to define it. When a concrete ex- 
ample is given, in just such manifesta- 
tions as this, of the immediate effect of 
a triumphal peace, in the removal of bur- 
densome restrictions and the return of 
liberty of action and choice, one is able 
to get a glimpse of the meaning of the 
great idea, and can rejoice accordingly. 
By understanding the smaller aspect, he 
is better able to comprehend the larger 
meaning. 

Yet even in its technical and literal 
application, this grateful relief from 
wearisome limitations has no small mean- 
ing. It is a very great thing, indeed, that 
the American bakers may now produce, 
and the American people may now con- 
sume, with a clear conscience, bread made 
from pure wheat flour, unmixed with sub- 
stitutes, and may also use their accus- 
tomed allotment of sugar. Unless one 
has been subsisting for months on in- 
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ferior bread, and going without sufficient 
sugar to satisfy his appetite, he cannot 
realize what it means to be able to return 
to his accustomed rations, the avidity with 
which he consumes them or the grateful 
welcome he gives them. 

Much may justly be said in praise of 
bread containing substitutes; it has served 
its purpose and it has its uses, but when 
all is said, there is absolutely nothing to 
be compared to bread made exclusively 
from pure wheat flour as the true staff of 
life, and the world has learned this dur- 
ing the past four years from being de- 
prived of it. 

Americans welcome back their good 
wheat loaf all the more thankfully be- 
cause of the period of self-sacrifice dur- 
ing which they have voluntarily denied 
themselves of it in order to help others. 
It brings a sense of happiness and con- 
tent, as of a long-denied luxury once 
more obtainable. 

Bakers should be proud and glad that 
during the time of regulation and re- 
striction they loyally co-operated with 
their government in all its plans of con- 
servation, striving to their utmost to help 
the great cause which has finally so glor- 
iously triumphed. They have been tried, 
and not found wanting. 

Today, in the realization that they have 
done their part, and that the end has 
been at last accomplished, they may with 
reason and with honest hearts give thanks 
for their release, and for the great op- 
portunity it affords to resume in fullest 
measure their service to their fellows. 

Assuming, as seems reasonable, that a 
like enfranchisement will soon be granted 
to bakers elsewhere, and that sound white 
wheat bread will shortly be supplied to 
all the nations of the earth, for there is 
an abundance of wheat for this purpose 
if it be wisely handled, it will soon be ap- 
parent, in other countries as here, that 
the first blessing of peace is in the whole- 
some bread it brings with it. 

With a plentiful supply of this, the 
problems which confront civilization will 
largely solve themselves, for a well-fed 
people is a contented people, and a very 
large proportion of the troubles that are 
now vexing the world arise from a hunger 
that can only be appeased by good wheat 
bread and plenty of it. 





NO BUREAUCRACY WANTED 

Current rumor, perhaps with that ab- 
sence of authenticity normally character- 
istic of rumor, suggests that, with the 
close of the war and the automatic end 
to the provisions of the Lever bill, the 
authority now exercised by the Food Ad- 
ministration may be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. It is not un- 
likely that this suggestion arises more 
from fear than because of any basis in 
fact, but the situation at Washington 
when the food administration measure was 
first considered and the situation there 
now gives a certain plausibility to the 
story. 

It will be recalled that when the plan 
to exercise control over foods as a neces- 
sary war measure was first considered, the 
initial proposal was that the necessary 
authority should be vested in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and common report 
at the time credited Secretary Houston 
with ambition to assume the duties of 
Food Administrator. As a matter of fact 
no other plan was originally in the mind 
of Congress, and the original food control 
measure contained the name of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in every place where 
the word “President” subsequently ap- 


peared. 
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A reasonably well-authenticated story 
at the time quoted Mr. Hoover as saying 
that the American people would accept an 
emergency control of food as a needed 
measure for conducting the war, but that 
they would under no circumstances stand 
for interference with their food by an 
established department of the government, 
conveying to them the thought of bureau- 
cratic interference with their rights. 

The soundness of this suggestion could 
not be disputed, and, with the sensible 
and forceful backing of the President, the 
food administration law, as finally enact- 
ed, lodged the authority with the chief 
executive, with the understanding that he 
would delegate it to Mr. Hoover, who had, 
meanwhile, gained the full confidence and 
trust of the people. The bill also specific- 
ally provided that the food control au- 
thority should come to an end with the 
close of the war. 

The wisdom of this course has been fully 
justified by subsequent events. The Food 
Administration has succeeded because it 
gained its ends through appeal rather than 
through the exercise of authority, which 
necessarily would have been the only 
course of action available had control been 
given to an established department or 
bureau of the administration. From its 
beginning the Food Administration has 
been regarded as an interim organization, 
a part of the machinery of war, something 
to be accepted for the time, but automat- 
ically to terminate with the winning of 
the battle. 

Just now, the gravest danger of the 
Food Administration is that, with the 
perfection of its organization, it resorts 
more and more to the exercise of author- 
ity in place of the popular appeal upon 
which it was compelled to rely in the 
earlier months of its existence. So long 
as it depended for the accomplishment of 
its aims upon plea and appeal to patriot- 
ism and the popular intelligence, it suc- 
ceeded beyond all hope; but now that its 
purposes are more and more interpreted 
through a horde of agents, all with their 
varying ideas, ambitions and views of their 
own importance, there is a growing de- 
cline in the administration’s popularity 
and an increasing tendency toward eva- 
sion of the rules. What, in a word, was 
given freely as an act of patriotic service, 
is accorded unwillingly when promulgated 
as law. 

Since this undoubtedly is true while 
control continues to be exercised by Mr. 
Hoover, with all of his personal popular- 
ity, it is not difficult to imagine what con- 
dition would arise were a department or 
bureau of the administration to be given 
authority in his stead. Without a doubt 
the whole machinery of food control, for 
in that event the word “administration” 
would have to be abandoned, would come 
clattering down about the ears of those 
attempting to exercise it. What has been 
accepted in the name of patriotism would 
be quickly and emphatically cast out the 
moment it came to bear the semblance of 
autocracy. 

There is just one way to bring the Food 
Administration to an end. The present 
authority automatically concludes with the 
signing of peace terms, not with the agree- 
ment to armistice; but the law specifically 
provides for the completion of acts taken 
under that authority. These acts should 
all be concluded under the Food Admin- 
istration as now organized, and when they 
are so completed, control of food should 
and must end. There is no room in the 
United States, which has just aided in 
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the winning of a war for democracy, for 
os exercise of any autocratic power over 
food. 


THE BAKERS TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. George S. Ward, president of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, acting on behalf of that organiza- 
tion, recently sent a telegram to the Pres- 
ident expressing its joy and gratification 
over the conclusion of the war, with “its 
resulting glory to our nation, our sol- 
diers, our sailors, our citizens and the ad- 
ministration which has guided us through 
our period of test and trial with such wis- 
dom and faith.” 

In addition to pledging the patriotic 
support of his association in the hour of 
victory and approaching peace, as it had 
been given in time of war, Mr. Ward’s 
telegram expressed the hope that the in- 
dustry represented by him would soon be 
restored to its normal condition, and with 
all restrictions removed, be permitted to 
resume supplying the American people 
with all-wheat bread. 

Shortly after this telegram was sent, 
these restrictions were removed, and Mr. 
Ward and the association of which he is 
president may now rejoice in the com- 
plete fulfillment of their expressed 
wishes. 





BRITISH MILLING CAPACITY 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following cable: 

“Tonnon, November 26, 1918. 

“Referring to your editor’s communica- 
tion from London, dated September 28, 
published in your issue of October 23: he 
greatly over-estimates consumption of 
flour in the United Kingdom. r mills 
can manufacture entire requirements. 
“Secretary Nationa Association Brrr- 

IsH AND InisH Mixers.” 

In the communication referred to, the 
consumption of flour in the United King- 
dom was given as seventy-four million 
barrels, and the maximum production of 
British mills as forty-five million barrels, 
leaving twenty-nine million barrels of 
flour to be imported for the year. 

While not claiming infallibility for 
these figures, it being absolutely impos- 
sible to obtain accurate statistics under 
existing conditions, the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller maintains that this 
showing is more nearly correct than any 
other that has been put forward. 

As to consumption of the United King- 
dom, it is, of course, assumed that it is 
the desire of the international authorities 
to give the British people an ample sup- 
ply of good wheat bread, and to cease 
feeding them the miserable stuff which 
has masqueraded as bread during the 
war. The basis of consumption, there- 
fore, cannot safely be accepted as that 
which obtained during the year past, when 
restrictions were regarded as absolutely 
necessary. 

Granted that there are forty-eight mil- 
lion peapes to be fed, an average of three 
hundred pounds per capita is certainly 
not excessive; in fact the present con- 
sumption actually exceeds that amount. 
The maximum production of British 
mills under present conditions certainly 
is not more than forty-five million bar- 
rels. 

If, as contended in the foregoing cable, 
British mills can manufacture the entire 
requirements for the United Kingdom, 
why are the British millers themselves 
clamoring for imported flour instead of 
wheat, contending that they already have 
more wheat than they can grind? And 
why does Mr. Clynes, the British food 
controller, state that “the situation had 
been prevented from becoming critical 
only by the fact that a certain amount of 
wheat flour reserves had accumulated in 
England”? ‘These reserves had accumu- 
lated from imported flour, and the fact 
that they existed and saved the situation 
in time of need proves that British mill- 
ing capacity was inadequate even for 
war requirements. 

No one questions the propriety of giving 
the British mills all the wheat they can 
possibly grind; no one desires to restrict 
their operations or limit their activity. 
The British wheat a itself is sufficient 
to keep them going for nearly half the 
year; why, therefore, continue to im- 
port wheat beyond their capacity to grind, 
thereby creating an indigestible surplus 
of wheat, when flour is the immediate re- 
quirement? 

The question is not one of keeping the 
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British mills busy to their maximum ca- 
pacity. It is one of toegy ¥y surplus 
which The Northwestern Miller main- 
tains should be in the form of flour and 
not of wheat, at least for this season. If 
the British mills can contribute to this 
surplus of flour, well and good, let them 
do so. They should be able to prove what 
they actually can produce, not by imag- 
inary figures of what in America is called 
“letter-head capacity,” but by figures 
which represent exactly the amount they 
can turn out. A sufficient quantity of 
wheat should be provided, in addition to 
the British crop, to meet their needs. 

When this is accomplished, and The 
Northwestern Miller contends that it has 
already been done in abundant measure, 
it is certainly not fair to keep the mills 
of the United States and Canada shut 
down or running part time only, in order 
to pile up a surplus of wheat abroad, 
thereby limiting ‘the supply of feeding- 
stuffs so greatly needed in America. 
British millers certainly do not wish to 
emulate the dog in the manger by insist- 
ing that wheat beyond requirements 
should be heaped up so that they can 
have a reserve exceeding their immediate 
needs, and, now that the war is over, 
American millers, having gladly sacrificed 
their own interests in order to supply 
sufficient food for the allies, cannot be 
expected willingly to submit to curtail- 
ment of their operations in order to af- 
ford the-mils of Great Britain wheat 
to look at rather than to grind. 


TEXT OF CHANGED RULES 


Milling Regulations Amended Recently— 
New Bulletin of Rules Issued by 
Administration 


The following is the full text of such 
milling regulations as have been amended 
or repealed since the publication of Form 
M. S. 1004. This bulletin was reprinted 
complete in The Northwestern Miller of 
Oct. 9 (pages 138-141), with which the 
rules given herewith should be compared. 

Rule M.S. 2. (As amended Noveiber 
12, 1918)—Storage of Wheat Limited.— 
No wheat shall be received for or kept in 
storage by any licensee other than for 
the United States Government or some 
agency thereof for a longer period than 
ninety days without the consent in writ- 
ing of the United States Food Adminis- 
trator, or his duly authorized representa- 
tive. 

Rule M. S. 3. (As amended November 
12, 1918)—Ninety Days’ Supply of Un- 
sold Wheat and Flour in the Aggregate. 
—The wheat miller shall not keep on hand 
or have in his possession at any time 
wheat or wheat flour and wheat mill feed, 
in quantities in excess of the reasonable 
requirements of his business, for shipment 
or delivery by him during the next ninety 
days, nor shall he have purchased, or in 
transit, in addition to such ninety days’ 
stock, more than a sufficient amount of 
wheat to maintain such ninety days’ 
stocks, without the written permission of 
the United States Food Administration 
or its duly authorized representative, pro- 
vided that this rule s not ¥ pears any 
licensee from having on hand not to ex- 
ceed a carload of such commodities. 

Rule M. S. 4. Minimum Flour Extrac- 
tion.—(Repealed November 12, 1918.) 

Rule M.S. 5. Wheat not to be Used for 
Feeding ; Exceptions—(Repealed Novem- 
ber 2, effective November 4, 1918.) 

Rule M. S. 7. Use or Sale of Wheat 
Flour for Other than Human Consump- 
tion Prohibited.—(Repealed November 
12, 1918.) 

Rule M. S.10. Manufacture and Label- 
ing of Mixed Flour, Whole Wheat and 
Graham Flour.—(Repealed November 
12, 1918.) 

Rule M. S. 21. Uniform Contract Pre- 
scribed. In the “Terms and Conditions” 
Paragraphs 4 and 7 have been amended to 
read as follows: 











(4) Shipments within Sixty Days. That 
the above order shall be shipped or delivered 
as specified within sixty days from the time 
that the order is confirmed by the seller un- 
less a shorter time is expressly provided. 

(1) Buyer’s Non-fulfillment of Contract. 
That if the buyer shall fail to file with the 
seller within thirty days of the date of con- 
firmation of this contract shipping instruc- 
tions permitting the seller to ship at his 
option within the remaining period of the 
contract, then the seller may cancel this con- 
tract and the buyer shall pay to the seller 
an entry charge of 25 cents per barrel on 
flour and 60 cents per ton on feed, plus or 
minus the market difference, provided that 
if such shipping instructions are received be- 


fore the expiration of sixty days from the 
date of confirmation of this contract, and 
prior to any cancellation being ‘sent, the 
seller’s right to cancel shall cease. If the 
buyer shall refuse to accept any shipment or 
delivery as specified hereunder or fail to 
perform any of the other terms of this agree- 
ment then the seller may cancel this contract 
and the buyer shall pay to the seller the entry 
charge above provided, plus or minus the 
market difference. In addition thereto the 
seller may pursue such further remedies as 
the law may provide. > 

Rule M. S. 26. Conswmers Must Pur- 
chase Substitutes—(Repealed November 
12, 1918.) 

Rule M. S. 28. (As amended November 
12, 1918.) —Quantity of Wheat Flour De- 
liverable——Wheat millers shall not sell or 
deliver to any dealer or baker any wheat 
flour or mixed flour without the consent 
of. the United States Food Administra- 
tion if the licensee knows or has reason 
to believe that such a sale or delivery will 
give to such person a supply of any such 
commodities not sold or contracted to be 
sold in excess of his reasonable require- 
ments for use or sale by him during the 
period of ninety days next succeeding 
such sale or delivery; provided that this 
rule shall not prevent the sale or deliv- 
ery of a carload of such flour to any 
licensee. . 

Rule M. S. 29. (Repealed September 
1, 1918.) 

Rule M. S. 30. (As amended Novem- 
ber 12, 1918.) Contracts Must Provide 
for Shipment or Delivery in Not Over 
Sixty Days—The wheat miller shall not 
make any contract for the sale or delive 
of wheat flour, mixed flour, or wheat mill 
feed for shipment or delivery more than 
sixty days after the making of such con- 
tract, provided that this rule shall not ap- 
ply to contracts with the Federal, state, 
county or municipal governments or with 
the government of any nation at war 
with Germany. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Active in the West, and Quiet in New 
Engl d—Gover t and Bak 
Buying Liberally 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 26.—While there is 
a strong feeling existing that trade condi- 
tions will gradually improve, buying of 
flour here is still quite spotted, and many 
of the millers’ agents and brokers have 
so far not booked flour of any character 
to any great extent. As a rule, flour 
quotations are fairly firm. Many mills in 
the Northwest are asking almost the fair 
price here, which would be around $10.70 
in cotton sacks. Nominal quotations for 
hard winters would be $10.35@10.50, in 
cotton ¥%’s, and about the same, range 
from most mills in the spring wheat ter- 
ritory. The question as to substitutes 
and the oe of same in this territory 
will be offered to the trade through a 
bulletin today. 











C. H. CHarren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 26.—As a re- 
sult of active government buying and the 
release of restrictions upon flour trade, 
domestic business this week shows a sharp 
revival. Mills say that buying by bakers 
is particularly active, and that interest 
in all parts of the trade is stimulated by 
the sharp advance in prices. Offerings 
made by mills this week to the Grain Cor- 
poration were on the basis of $10.75, jute, 
Baltimore, and $10.60, New Orleans. 

R. E. Srerure. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.—There is no 
material change in the flour situation. 
Demand shows a slight improvement, but 
mostly at second hands. No demand for 
corn products, with market easy. Oatmeal 
firmly held, with good demand. Millfeed 
in better demand for wheat feeds, but 
only part cars of bran offered; other 
feeds generally quiet. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.,- Nov. 26.—More activ- 
ity is noted in domestic demand for flour. 
Prices are held firmer, and numerous 
sales have been made. Several accept- 
ances of offers to the government were re~ 
ported. Urgent and unsupplied demand 
for millfeed continues. 

Peter Deruien. 


Puranetpnia, Pa., Nov. 26.—The flour 
market is firm, as a result of govern- 
ment buying. Local demand only mod- 
erate. Prices unchanged. 

Samuet S. Dawiets. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Nov. 24 Nov. 25 


Nov. 23 Nov.16 1917 191. 
..417,761 360,441 499,120 382, >| 





Minneapolis .. 
St. Paul 2.0% 7,686 3,94 
Duluth-Superior 28,060 17,310 41,660 37,030 








8, 

Milwaukee ..... 2,500 6,000 6,500 6,000 

Totale i..4... 456,007 386,697 547,280 425,255 
Outside mills*..161,671 ...... 240,215 146,375 

Ag’gate sprg.617,678 ...... 787,495 571,620 
St. Louis ...... 36,700 24,700 41,800 33,809 
St. Louist ..... 46,400 38,700 60,800 46,71 
Buffalo ........ 151,500 89,850 171,900 126,1:) 
Rochester ..... 8,200 7,300 17,000 14,30) 
Chicago ....... 23,250 22,750 24,750 23,2: 
Kansas City.... 53,300 67,800 88,200 67,4:) 
Kansas Cityt...264,732 312,231 284,235 269,3: 5 
Toledo ........ 25,160 31,500 48,000 36,0: 
Toledof ....... 55,334 652,887 81,875 87,05 
Nashville** .... 81,360 96,960 133,950 113,07 
Portland, Oreg.. 40,545 28,808 21,120 ...... 
Seattle ........ 45,5625 38,625 45,165 29,36 
Tacoma ....... 36,825 47,610 48,460 41,1: 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentag:: 
of activity of mills at various points. T! 
figures represent the relation of actual wee).- 
‘y output of flour, as reported to The Nort! - 
western Miller, to possible output on fu!'- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 








Nov. 24 Nov, 2: 
Nov. 23 Nov. 16 1917 191 
Minneapolis ...... 80 69 97 74 
BE, PRM ceased icws 73 38 + F 
Duluth-Superior .. 78 48 116 1 
Outside mills* .... 68 61 99 60 
Average spring... 75 54 98 £3 
Milwaukee ........ 14 28 54 0 
St. Louis ‘ 49 83 83 
St. Louist . 50 66 
Buffalo .... 54 102 
Rochester . . 39 84 70 
Chicago ....+.+45. 85 93 &9 
Kansas City ...... 65 71 101 94 
Kansas Cityt...... 66 53 94 
Toledo ...... eos 52 70 100 
Toledof .......... 57 64 99 
Nashville** ....... 45 50 82 
Portland, Oregon. .100 71 88 
|, Ree 97 82 96 71 
Tacoma .......... 64 71 85 72 
Totals .ccceccces 66 61 90 76 
Minnesota-Dakotas 75 54 98 83 


Other states ...... 65 61 87 75 

Flour output for week ending Nov. 23 at a! 
above points shows an increase of 5 per cent 
from week ending Nov. 16. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





JOINS AUNT JEMIMA CO. 


George A, Aylsworth Severs Connection with 
Grain Co te B Assistant to 
President of Milling Company 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—George A. Aylsworth, pres- 
ident of the Aylsworth Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, today announced that, effective 
Jan. 1, he would sever his connections 
with that company, to become identified 
with the Aunt, Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., as assistant to Robert R. 
Clark, its president. Mr. Aylsworth has 
disposed of his interest in the grain con- 
cern here to his associates, the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., of Chicago., who will con- 
tinue the business under the same name. 








' A. R. Aylsworth will remain with the 


company. 

George A. Aylsworth has been coi- 
nected with the grain trade in Kansis 
City for about 25 years, and is a charter 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. His becoming identified with tle 
Aunt Jemima company is in connection 
with broad plans for the expansion of 
that company’s business, including tlic 
building of a new flour mill at St. Jose)h 
and the establishment of broader dis- 
tributing facilities for its product. It is 
understood that Mr. Aylsworth has pu'- 
chased a substantial interest in the com- 


pany. 
R. E. Sreeune. 


Death of Kansas Miller 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 26.—(Special 
aa iy W. Johantgen, president 
of the Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., ond for the past 20 years 
identified with milling in Kansas, dicd 
 eremg  d of pnemuonia, following 4 


rief illness. 
R. E. Srerurnc. 
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PURCHASES 





Heavy Buying Greatly Improves Situation—Price Level is Higher, Though 
Some Millers Still Offer at Close to $10 Per Barrel 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 23.—By rea- 
son of the heavy purchases of the Grain 
Corporation, the whole flour situation has 
heen greatly improved, though, strange to 
say, many millers of soft wheat have of- 
fered flour at the $10 mark, and some as 
low as $9.75. The general price level, 
however, is much higher, as is indicated by 
the following scale of purchases made 
Saturday, Nov. 16, and published in last 
week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller: 


2,500 DDIM at .....cceeveceses $9.90@ 9.99 
17,000 DDIm at wccreccvvscevees 10.00 @10.10 

0,000, WEA WRF c cb tncades scones 10.11@10.20 
$7,000 DBES BE ccc ccccccsccnece 10.21@10.30 
214,000 DDIg At ....c.eccevesves 10.31@10.40 
240,000 DDlo at .....ceeeeeeeees 10.41@10.50 
370,000 DDIB at ....cccacceeeses 10.51@10.60 
183,000 DDIB OE ..cccccccvsccees 10.61@10.70 
152,000 DDIO OE cscccccsocscsece 10.71@10.75 


An analysis of this will show that, of 
about 1,500,000 bbls purchased on a range 
of $10@10.75, over two-thirds of the pur- 
chases were made at prices better than 
$10.40, and about half at prices better 
than $10.50, 

While the purchases of Tuesday, Nov. 
19, did not amount to as much as those 
of either of the two immediately pre- 
ceding purchase days, they ran to slightly 
over 1,000,000 bbls, and the prices at 
which they were made follow: 


3,180 DDI At ..cceceeeeencece $9.90@10.00 

8,820 DDIm at .recceecesevvees 10.01@10.10 
39,590 bbis 10.11@10.20 
11,565 bbis + 10.21@10.30 
106,160 bbis 10.31@10.40 
127,240 bbis 10.41@10.50 
246,090 bbis 10.51@10.60 
189,161 bbis 10.61@10.70 
238,462 bbls 10.71@10.75 





An analysis of these figures is still 
more encouraging, because they show 
that, while the high and low prices were 
about the same as the Lapeose schedule, 
the general level is much higher. Of the 
total, 673,713 bbls were purchased at a 
price better than $10.50, 427,623 at a 
price better than $10.60, and 238,462, or 
about one-quarter of the total, at the top 
price, $10.71@10.75. 

In connection with this matter of ex- 
port buying, however, it has been pointed 
out, and with a deal of logic, that 
the participation of small mills will work 
to their ultimate disadvantage, for the 
reason that in meeting these export de- 
mands they are diverting more of their 
volume than should be so diverted, and 
placing themselves in a position of being 
unable to supply the needs of their nat- 
ural local markets. 

Thus they lay themselves ‘open to the 
aggressiveness of the larger mills, and 
when the big export demand is over, they 
may find eenseives facing a condition 
where their natural markets have been 
usurped, and, with no possibility of sell- 
ing for export, a possible shutdown. This 
seems well within the bounds of possibil- 
ity, and should receive serious considera- 
tion by the smaller mills, which mostly are 
the ones that are making the ridiculously 
low offers. 


GRAIN CORPORATION WORKING OVERTIME 


The extremely heavy purchases of flour 
hy the Grain Corporation during the past 
week have made necessary a tremendous 
amount of work. The receipt of offers 
has been very heavy, and as these have 
to be all gone over very carefully, tabu- 
lated and samples examined, the pur- 
chase of over 3,000,000 bbls of flour, made 
on two of the byying days during the 
week ended Nov. 16, entailed a great deal 
of effort. 4 

In heavy transactions like these it is 
uite impossible to satisfy everybody, and 
in order that certain matters leading to 
some of these misunderstandings might 
be cleared up, R. F. Bausman, head of 
the Flour Department of the Grain Cor- 
poration, issued the following letter, which 
was posted on the bulletin board of tlie 
Produce Exchange: 

“The flour purchases of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation are made 
strictly in accordance with the specifica- 
tions and conditions of the buying an- 
nouncement of Sept. 14. Bids will be re- 
ceived up to noon each Tuesday, for ac- 
ceptance within 48 hours. Bids will not 
he considered on brands of flour covering 
a we have not an approved sample on 
ile. 


“The quantity of flour purchases each 


week ag age | varies with requisitions 
received by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation. All buying is done 
on a aie competitive basis. Offers 
are accepted, beginning with the lowest, 
up to a price level that will give us a suf- 
ficient amount of flour to fill our require- 
ments. 

“The range of acceptances is announced 
each week, and also appears in certain 
milling papers. If any offers made with- 
in this range are not accepted, the reasons 
for our rejection of such offers will al- 
ways be given. Offers on spot flour will 
be considered on the same basis as mill 
shipment. In other words, under present 
conditions a premium will not be paid for 
spot flour. Spot flour will only be pur- 
chased f.a.s. steamer, payment against 
a 

g rice of this week’s acceptance 
ranged from $9.95, jute, to $10.75, jute, 
Baltimore basis, with other ports in prop- 
er price relation. 

“It is requested that all complaints and 
criticisms of the manner of making flour 
purchases be directed to this ice, in 
order that we may be given opportunity 
to correctly explain any misunderstand- 


ings.” 

The extent of the recent purchases has 
been such that one buying day has over- 
lapped another, and before all offers for 
one day could be considered, the next buy- 
ing day has arrived. Consequently, in 
some cases mills have been advised by 
wire, collect, that their bids have not been 
accepted on one buying day, so that they 
might, if they so desired, submit them 
again for the subsequent buying day. 
The fact that wires have been sent collect 
has been resented by some mills. Those 
who have resented these charges in all 
probability did not realize that the inten- 
tion was to help them. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





FOODSTUFFS FOR OVERSEAS 


Steps Taken to Avoid Congestion at Seaboard, 
and to Get Necessary Shipments 
Quickly Across 


Wasurnoron, D. C., Nov. 23.—Antici- 
pating an extremely heavy movement of 
grain, flour and other foodstuffs over- 
seas, due to relief work;-the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is giving consideration to 
methods that will expedite the handling of 
these necessities over the railroads to the 
seaboard. Arrangements are being made 
to give preference to the shipment of 
foodstuffs. 

Owing to the cessation of hostilities, the 
previously aprena® shipping programme 
for over-sea freight will be materially 
pera as to commodities. At a recent 
meeting between members of the New 
York freight traffic committee and rep- 
resentatives of the ministries of shippin 
on account of the British, French an 
Italian ernments, it was determined 
that foodstuffs of all kinds shall be given 
preference in shipments abroad. . 

The grain situation, according to the 
Exports Control Committee, shows that 
at North Atlantic ports there were 422,- 
102 tons in elevators, while 93,690 had 
been cleared. At the Gulf ports ‘there 
were 258,510 tons on hand, while 13,862 
were cleared. The storage capacity of 
elevators at Gulf ports is being utilized, 
but the slow lifting at these points pre- 
vents the maximum turn-over. 

There is a sufficient quantity of grain 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore amply to 
provide for ships in port and due. 

Government oats at North Atlantic 
ports, of which there are several hundred 
cars being held, will be forwarded from 
shipping point at the rate of 30 cars a 
day, but cars have been bunched in trans- 
it, and have arrived beyond the possibility 
of immediate unloading into the elevators. 

At New Orleans stock of grain 
in elevators was 6,353,000 bus. One ship 
was in port and three were overdue. The 
excess accumulation of grain in cars has 
been entirely cleared up, and in view of 
the available space in elevators and ocean 
tonnage allocations, permits were issued 
during the week to.cover 426 cars of 
grain to move from interior points. 

At Galveston the handling of export 





rain continues inactive. No grain has 
n delivered to vessels since Oct. 16, 
and there are no ships in port, althou 
five have been scheduled to call during the 
present month. The stock of grain in 
elevators is 2,289,000 bus, and permits 
were issued during the week to cover 52 
additional carloads, to move from interior 


ints. 

In the Puget Sound district the situa- 
tion has not improved in the past week. 
There has been an excess of arrivals over 
deliveries of 248 cars, which is charge- 
able to the arrival of export freight with- 
out permit or shipped under expired per- 
mits. In the-San Francisco district there 
were 1,448 cars on hand on Nov. 8, as 
against 1,426 on Nov. 1. 

In connection with the food situation in 
Europe and in this country, the Railroad 
Administration has made public a report 
from the operating division, showing that 
on Nov. 9, there was on hand in primary 
elevators a total of 114,041,000 bus of 
grain, compared with 17,356,000 on the 
same day in 1917. 

On Nov. 9 there were in the primary 
elevators 3,767,000 bus of corn, com- 
pared with 157,000 on the same day in 
1917; 15,841,000 bus of oats, compared 
with 12,160,000; and 94,433,000 bus of 
wheat, compared with 5,039,000. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





PROTEST AUDITING SYSTEM 


Millers Find Officials of Enforcement Division 
Insistent on Limitations Not in 
Original Agreement 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a conference held here 
yesterday between about 25 millers of the 
Southwest, including a delegation from 
St. Louis, and a number of officials of the 
Food Administration Enforcement Di- 
vision, the latter announced a number of 
new interpretations of milling rules gov 
erning audits and accounting of flour 
millers under the Milling Division rules 
covering the period from September, 
1917, to July, 1918. The announcement 
followed the conference between the mill- 
ers and the same Food Administration of- 
ficials held at Washington a fortnight ago. 

In the new interpretations announced 
there were only certain limited conces- 
sions to the arguments presented by mill- 
ers, and on the contrary a number of lim- 
itations not heretofore made known. The 
position of the Enforcement Division to 
a very considerable degree disavows the 
rules ge asares by the Milling Division 
under the voluntary agreement signed by 
millers with the Food Administrator, and 
sets up other rules and regulations in 
their stead. 

Millers are much dissatisfied with the 
attitude of the Enforcement Division in 
connection with the auditing of their ac- 
counts, and following the conference with 
the Food Administration officials, plans 
were formed for continuing a still more 
vigorous protest to the Food Administra- 
tion at Washington. 

Officials of the Food Administration 
present at the hearing were R. A. Boy- 
den,: Alfred Brandeis, C. M. Bullitt and 


A. L. H. Newton. 
R. E. Srerure. 








Government Will Take Rice Flour 

Northwestern rice millers have been 
advised by John J. Stream, of the Coarse 
Grains Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, that the government, through the 
Grain Corporation, will take rice flour off 
of the hands of millers and export it. 
This action, it is presumed, followed the 
protest of rice millers, after it was an- 
nounced that no arrangements had been 
made by the government to absorb stocks 
of rice flour along with other substitutes. 





Food Regulations Not Cancelled 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 23.—The 
Food Administration has officially denied 
that the armistice agreement has canceled 
food regulations except where such can- 
= have been formally promul- 


e «Modifications may be made by the Food 
Administration from time to time,” it is 
stated, “but the specific regulations limit- 
ing a of profit and , 
hoarding have not been removed and there 
is no present intention of dropping these 
restrictions, which will be rigidly en- 
forced.” 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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SUBSTITUTE BUYING PLAN 


Food Administration Will Buy Substitute 
Flours for Export, but Wants Millers 
te Sell Them Locally 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 23.—To re- 
lieve the mills of the considerable ac- 
cumulations of wheat substitutes and 
mixtures, the Food Administration to- 
day announced its intention to encourage 
exportation of substitute cereals, and 
made public the schedule of maximum 
prices at which these products will be 
purchased by the Grain Corporation. The 
following memorandum was sent to all 
state administrators: 


SUBSTITUTE BUYING (Maximum Prices) 


Victory flour ...$10.50 White corn flour. $8.50 
Barley flour.... 8.00 Yellow corn flour 8.00 
Straight-or pat- Cream corn meal 8.00 

ent rye flour. 9.00 Other corn meal. 7.50 
Dark rye flour.. 7.50 


All delivered, carload rate, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, Port- 
land (Oregon), or Seattle, but in no 
case to exceed cost. 

Substitutes named above are the only 
substitutes that will be purchased. 

Deliveries accepted in any package. 

Shipping directions to be furnished -on 
each shipment by Grain Corporation of- 
fice in charge of zone from which ship- 
ment is made. 

No shipments less than carload accept- 
ed, but administrators may assemble car- 
loads for delivery to Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation. 

Purchases over one carload subject to 
approval of Grain Corporation agent. 

Broken packages or unsound products 
not accepted. 

Deliveries must have been milled in ac- 
cordance with Food Administration mill- 
ing regulations. Ryé and barley flour to 
be sound, uniform and of a quality to 
bear the most rigid inspection by com- 
petent flour inspectors. 

Corn meal not to exceed a combined 
analysis of— 

Moisture 11%, fat 3 per cent. 
Moisture 12, fat 2 per cent. 
Moisture 12%, fat 1% per cent. 

Acidity must not exceed .4 per cent on 
any deliveries. 

No products accepted if milled after 
Nov. 15, excepting where covering out- 
standing contracts. 

Terms: Payment by demand draft with 
bill of lading attached, in accordance with 
instructions to be furnished on request 
by vice-president Grain Corporation. 

The trade is urged to dispose of all 
possible products locally, rather than ship 
in accordance with this plan. 

Holders desiring to dispose of products 
under this plan must give notification 
prior to Dec. 20. 

Delivered routing to be secured from 
grain zone agent. 

Where products are sold under this 
plan and later replaced at a lower figure, 
the seller must remit to the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation any differ- 
ence between the present selling price and 
the later purchase price. 

Where there are outstanding unshipped 
contracts, the miller or seller may make 
arrangements with the buyer for-disposal 
of products covered under the contract 
for account of the buyer, and then make 
shipment in export packages, with the 
understanding that the buyer will remit 
to seller any difference between the con- 
tract and actual selling price. 

Affidavit as to actual cost, covering each 
commodity, will be required with each de- 
livery. 

All inquiries as to further details should 
be directed to the grain zone vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the zone from which 
shipments are to be made. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
* #* 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—While it is the intention to 
buy only compulsory substitutes under 
the above plan, offers of others will be 
considered, if submitted. The preferred 
package is the 140-lb jute, but others will 
be accepted, and the Grain ao 
will assume the expense of repacking. 

George A. Zabriskie, head of the dis- 
tributing department, has appealed to 
the patriotism of the brokers of the coun- 
try to use up, if possible, the substitutes 
on hand, ir obviate the immense amount 
of detail work necessitated by having the 
government handle them. 

W. QuackennusH. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 57,320 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Nov. 23) 417,761 bbls, 
against 499,120 in 1917, 382,215 in 1916 
and 457,995 in 1915. 

* * 

Domestic flour demand is by no means 
active, but it is vastly improved over what 
it was two or three weeks ago. No really 
heavy buying is looked for until stocks 
in the hands of big consumers have been 
reduced. It is understood that it will 
take over 30 days in which to absorb these 
stocks. 

In the meantime, the smaller trade that 
was waiting for a decision in regard to 
the use of substitutes, and was buying 
in 25-bbl lots or less, is now placing or- 
ders for 100 bbls and upwards for im- 
mediate shipment. This character of 
buying in the aggregate means a nice vol- 
ume of business. 

Mills welcome the change in the Food 
Administration rules allowing them to 
sell 60 days in advance. Under the old 
30-day rule, some of the bigger companies 
were not able to sell over 15 to 20 days in 
advance without penalizing themselves on 
some Fangs That is, they were sure to 
oversell on feed, providing they sold their 
output of flour 30 days in advance, or 
vice versa. The 60-day rule will there- 
fore give them a little more leeway. 

Minneapolis and northwestern mills 
generally participated in last week’s gov- 
ernment buying. Some real big contracts 
were awarded to local mills, while the 
more important country mills, and even 
some of the smaller ones, received ac- 
ceptances on 5,000, 10,000, and up to 
25,000 bbl lots. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, a number of mills failed to ad- 
vance their prices, and only a compara- 
tively few got the maximum that the 
government paid. Some put in bids as 
low as $10.40, jutes, Baltimore, while 
others asked for and received $10.60@ 
10.70. 

It is understood that on the bids to be 
considered today a few mills are asking 
as high as $10.75. Even this, however, is 
only about $9.70, bulk, Minneapolis, and 
this is still considerably under the gov- 
ernment’s fair price schedule. 

A wire received today from the pur- 
chasing agent of the government at New 
York states that bids will only be con- 
sidered for 30-day shipment. A number 
of mills have their output already sold 
for 30 days’ shipment and cannot, conse- 
quently, make any offers. 

To domestic trade, mills have advanced 
their prices considerably in the last two 
weeks. On some of the nationally adver- 
tised brands pretty close to the govern- 
ment basis is being asked, and sales at 
top prices in scattering communities are 
reported. It is felt that the action of 
the mills in advancin mg has made 
buyers realize the erm 3B. ility of placing 
orders before the maximum limit is again 
reached. 

Standard 100 per cent wheat flour is 
quoted at $10.30@10.40 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The gov- 
ernment limit is $10.49. Pure white rye 
is held at $4.20@4.25; medium, 70 per 
cent extraction, $4.10@4.15; dark, $3.20 
@3.25; pure barley flour, 55 per cent ex- 
traction, $3.20@3.25; white corn flour, 
$3.50@3.60; yellow corn flour, $2.85@ 
2.90,—per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Rye flour is in fair request, but the de- 
mand for barley and corn flours is neg- 
ligible. me 


The millfeed situation is unchanged. 


Mills are still behind on deliveries, and 
are restricting offerings to mixed cars. 
Occasionally, a jobber is able to pick up 
a car of millfeed, but the quantity is in- 
significant, compared with what is need- 
ed. It is felt, however, that conditions 
will change before long, as heavy gov- 
ernment orders for flour should result in 
mills running nearer maximum capacity, 
and, naturally, this should mean more 
millfeed. The trade is therefore hoping 
for improved supply conditions shortly. 

Less substitute feeds are coming on the 
market as mills switch their plants over 
from substitutes to wheat. Offerings are 
light and prices firm. Strength in coarse 
grain and ground feed has the effect of 
sustaining quotations on substitute feeds. 

Mills quote bran at $27.73@27.81 ton; 
standard middlings, $29.48@29.64; flour 
middlings, $29.17@29.54; red dog, $29.14 
@29.32; rye middlings, $50@50.50; corn 
feed meal, $55; barley screenings, $41@ 
43; ground whole barley, $47@47.50,— 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 23, 


receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis... 2,786 2,823 3,874 6,068 3,255 


Duluth........ 2,784 *840 1,277 5,753 3,161 
Totals...... 5,570 8,663 5,151 11,821 6,416 
Duluth, b’d’d.. .... coos «62838 137 22 
Totals...... 5,570 3,663 5,479 11,958 6,438 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 23, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis .. 46,309 36,448 43,773 64,820 








Duluth ....... 54,550 *11,967 13,028 62,809 
Totals ...... 100,859 48,415 656,801 127,629 
Duluth, b’d’d.. 1.2.5 sven, 1,592 2,651 
Totals ...... 100,859 48,415 58,393 130,280 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Nov. 23, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis 22,076 618 10,145 3,990 16,264 
Duluth.... 14,397 *1,420 8,123 10,238 9,018 











Totals... 36,473 2,038 18,268 14,228 25,282 
Duluth, b’d’d ....  «... 751 169 82 


Totals... 36,473 2,038 19,019 14,397 25,364 
*Includes Canadian. 


*" MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Nov. 26: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and F 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 

flour and rice flour made during the week 

ending Nov. 23, 1918, as reported by 3 

Minneapolis and 13 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 











Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 8,895 19,795 700 coe 2,020 
Interior .... 6,800 9,640 2,620 ove 


Totals ...15,695 29,485 3,320 ... 1,010 

During the week ending Nov. 16, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 16 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 7,560 10,965 4,200 3665 «61,580 
Interior .... 9,330 65,745 2,700 ove eee 


Totals ...16,890 16,710 6,900 365 1,680 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 











capacity of 41,125 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Nov. 23 they made 169,357 
bbls of flour, against 242,346. 

Sixty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,359 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,428 in 1917. 


SWITCHING DOES NOT CONSTITUTE DELIVERY 


In a case brought by the Quinn-Shep- 
herdson Co., of Minneapolis, against the 
Great Northern Railway Co., on an ap- 
peal taken from the municipal court, the 
supreme court has decided as follows: 

A contract for the shipment of a car 
of wheat over the line of defendant’s 
road contained the provision that the 
wheat should not be delivered to a named 
prospective purchaser without a delivery 
up of the bill of lading, and that such 
prospective purchaser should not be per- 
mitted to inspect the wheat before such 
delivery. 

It is held: 

First—That the act of defendant on 
the arrival of the car at destination in 
switching the same at the instance of the 


‘prospective | goxgerand or to an unloading 


sidetrack did not constitute a delivery to 
such purchaser; and 

Second—That the carrier in such a case 
is not responsible for an inspection by 
the prospective purchaser when made 
through secret and stealthy means with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the car- 
rier. 

Order affirmed. 


BUYING TERMS UNFAIR TO RYE MILLERS 


Northwestern rye millers complain bit- 
terly of the government terms under 
which they have to tender bids. The gov- 
ernment reserves the right to accept or 
reject all bids within 48 hours. This is 
all right on wheat flour, with the stable 
market on raw material, but with rye 
fluctuating daily, it seems unfair that 
the millers should have to stand the risk 
of a material loss should the govern- 
ment accept their bids and the market ad- 
vance before the acceptance is received. 

The millers contend that the Food Ad- 
ministration is in much better position 
to assume this risk than they are. The 
risk is one that few care to take. The 
government is asked to consider chang- 
ing its terms to read: “Subject to prompt 
wire acceptance, otherwise to market 
changes.” 


MONTANA BAKERS ENLARGING PLANTS 


W. J. Weddell, manufacturers’ agent, 
Minneapolis, reports the sale of two car- 
loads of bakers’ machinery to go to Bill- 
ings, Mont. They are to be shipped im- 
mediately from Joliet, Ill. 

The Northwestern Distributing Co., of 
Billings, a grain concern which also op- 
erates a chain of stores, is putting in an 
up-to-date bakery. J. H. Jackson is also 
remodeling his shop and eager new 
equipment. The Ideal bakery, of Billings, 
is another shop which is making important 
improvements. It has placed an order 
for a large-sized Hubbard-American 
oven. 


MONTANA MILLERS DISSATISFIED 


At a recent special meeting of the 
Montana Millers’ Association held in 
Montana, a committee was appointed to 
place before the Grain Corporation the 
dissatisfaction expressed by all millers 
present over the low prices prevailing on 
millfeed. The committee was also in- 
structed to get definite information re- 
garding any protection that will be af- 
forded millers on the carrying charges on 
wheat held in storage. 

The millers present expressed them- 
selves as dissatisfied with present condi- 
tions in the flour market, and were unani- 
mous in agreeing that some action should 
be taken to accomplish a quick distribu- 
tion of flour which is evidently so badly 
needed in foreign markets. 


FLOUR GRADES UNCHANGED 


Many mills are inquiring if the changes 
in the milling rules will permit a return 
to the old basis of milling, and allow them 
to make patent and clear flours. The 
Grain Corporation states positively that 
no such change is permissible. 

The Minneapolis office of the Grain Cor- 
| Arg has sent out the following circu- 
ar to mills: “A telegram from Mr. 
Lingham reads as follows: 

“Current reports that millfeed price is 
to be advanced are not correct. Fair price 
schedules are to. be continued on present 
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basis, with exception for local corrections 
where this may be found necessary,’ 

“Mills will therefore be governed by 
the same rules in regard to extraction and 
price as have been effective heretofore, 
making only one grade of flour,—viz, 100 
per cent. 

“All license restrictions are still in ef- 
fect, with the exception of those regard- 
ing substitutes, which were repealed as 
stated in our circulars Nos. 34 and 36.” 


OHIO FEED TAX CONSTITUTIONAL 


J. A. Smith, chief of the bureau of feeds 
and fertilizers, department of agriculture, 
Columbus, Ohio, is writing to northwest- 
ern mills that are shipping millfeed into 
Ohio to the effect that the case, in which 
the constitutionality of the Ohio feeding- 
stuffs law was questioned, has been de- 
cided in favor of the state. Millers are 
notified that all feedingstuffs sold or of- 
fered for sale in the state, for which li- 
cense has not been issued because of non- 
payment of fees, must be at once licensed. 
The fee is $20 for each brand sold or 
offered. 

The department is also rendering bills 
to mills covering the amount alleged to be 
due the state during the period in which 
the decision of the question was pending, 
viz., 1915-18. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


A fairly active market was reported 
throughout the week for coarse grains 
at Minneapolis. All grains were strong 
and showed a tendency to advance until 
Monday, when a reaction set in, and 
values dropped 2@4c bu, closing at low 
points for the week. A table showing 
daily closing prices appears in the mar- 
ket section of this issue. a 


FEED JOBBER LOSES LICENSE 


I. S. Joseph, a Minneapolis feed job- 
ber, has had his license revoked for one 
week by the Food Administration for 
exacting an excessive profit on a car of 
barley feed. The case was an old one, 
and was placed before the officials at 


‘Washington for a decision*by the Min- 


neapolis representatives of the Food Ad- 
ministration. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are : ee at 50@58c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Charles F. Rock, general manager of 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, is 
in Minneapolis today. 

Quotations on corn gluten feed have 
been reduced $2.50 to the basis of $54.49 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

With advancing corn and oats, cereal 
mills have raised quotations on cracked 
corn and ground feed $2.25@2.50 ton. 

The Crescent Milling Co. has engaged 
H. P. Mesmer, of Minneapolis, to call on 
the mixed-car trade in northern Illinois. 

The North Star Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, is storing about 1,000,000 bus 
of wheat in its elevator for the govern- 
ment. 

John Washburn, president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minneapolis, 
expects to leave for the East this week, 
with his family. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Hormel Milling Co., 01 
Austin, Minn., E. S. Selby, manager, was 
elected vice-president of the company. 

The Sheffield Elevator Co., of Minneap- 
olis, has taken out a building permit for 
$5,000 to cover improvéments under way 
at elevator “K.” Two Morse grain drie1 
are being installed. 

A. Christl, a head miller well known 
in the Northwest but for some time wit 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., has 
been engaged to take charge of the Ca- 
nadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co.’s mill at 
Stratford, Ont. 

F, E. Adair, who has been superintend- 
ent of The Mills of Albert Lea, Albert 
Lea, Minn., for the last two years, has 
resigned to take a similar position with 
the Plymouth Milling Co., of Le Mars, 
Towa. 

Harry Burkhart, formerly manager of 
the Northwood (N. D.) Milling Co., was 
in Minneapolis last week en route home 
to Independence, Mo. The mill, which 
has been operated under lease, has been 


closed. 
(Continued on page 766.) 
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IN HONOR OF BELGIUM 


On Nov. 15, when the news came that 
the Belgian army, under command of the 
heroic king of the Belgians, was marching 
into the territory which, for more than 
four years, had been under the infamous 
rule of the invading Germans, a simple 
ceremony was held in front of The North- 
western Miller office, in Minneapolis, to 
commemorate the great event. 

This was in pursuance of a resolution 
made in this office during the dark days 
of 1915. The Millers’ Belgian Relief 
Movement had resulted in the successful 
delivery of a cargo of flour to the civilian 
population of Belgium, which had been 
received and distributed through the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. Three rep- 
resentatives of the Belgian government, 
Mr. A. Van de Vyvere, minister of 
finance, Chevalier Carton de Wiart, hon- 
orary secretary to King Albert, and 
Baron E. de Cartier de Marchienne, for- 
merly Belgian minister to China, now Bel- 
vian minister to the United States, having 
visited St. Paul to see Mr. Hill, called at 
(he Northwestern Miller office. 

During the conversation at this time, 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller de- 
clared that when the Belgians recovered 
their country from the Germans, the Bel- 
rian flag would be unfurled from the 
Miller Building, and a band would play 
the Belgian national hymn, “La Braban- 
conne.” The visitors smiled rather sadly, 
for the prospect of such a thing then 
seemed very remote. 

The time of rejoicing came, however, 
fter long years of waiting. Mindful of 
the resolution made in 1915, when Bel- 
gium’s cause seemed desperate, The 
Northwestern Miller took the first oppor- 
tunity to recognize the return of King 
\lbert and his troops to their own. 

Commander Warren Jay Terhune, 
U.S.N., officer in command of the Dun- 
woody Naval Training School, kindly con- 
sented to take charge of the ceremony. 
The music for the occasion was furnished 
hy the Shriners’ band, a Belgian musi- 
cian, Mr. Perrier, acting as its leader. A 
detachment of the Naval Air Force was 
the guard of honor. 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of Nov. 
15 a small group assembled on the steps 
of The Northwestern Miller office, the 
Belgian flag was displayed, the band 
played the Belgian hymn, and the guard 
of honor presented arms while Com- 
mander Terhune and the others present 
saluted the colors. Following this cere- 
mony, the national anthems of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the United 
States were played, the guard presenting 
arms and the company saluting. 

\ number of those who, since 1914, 
have been interested in Belgian relief 
work, including a group of ladies, many 
of them Belgians, assembled at The 
Northwestern Miller office to witness this 
impromptu but sincere tribute. Remem- 
bering what Belgium had endured, those 
present were too profoundly moved by 
her deliverance from oppression to express 
their feelings in words, and some eyes 
moistened when the Belgian flag appeared. 





Bituminous Coal Storage 

Wasuinoton, D. C. Nov, 23.—To assist 
i liquidating an over-production of 
bituminous coal, which has been further 
inagnified by the curtailment of war in- 
dustries, the Fuel Administration today 
rescinded the restrictions on limited stor- 

ge of bituminous coal, and announced its 

intention to further aid the operators in 
\dvancing coal to consumers. Regula- 
tions covering anthracite storage are not 
iffected by today’s action. 

Every industry and every householder 
1 the country now may store as much 
jituminous coal as desired or obtainable, 
s the action of the War Industries Board 
emoves the necessity for the Fuel Ad- 
iinistration to distinguish longer among 
different classes of industrial plants. 

The restrictions just raised provided 
for the accumulation by the consumers, in 
he preference classes defined by the War 
Industries Board, of reserve stocks of 
bituminous coal, in accordance with their 
location in relation to various mine fields 
ind their classification on the preference 
schedule. 

All industries located farthest from dis- 
tribution points, particularly those in New 
England and in the Northwest, are found 
not only to be well stocked, in accord- 
ance with Fuel Administration specifica- 
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Celebration of “Belgian Day” in front of The Northwestern Miller Office, Minneapolis 


tions, but in many cases have surpluses 
above those amounts. 

Production of anthracite coal has been 
so reduced by a number of causes that it 
is now nearly 100,000 net tons behind the 
daily average production for last year, 
according to the latest statistics made 
public today by the Fuel Administration. 
A comparison of last week’s daily average 
of 234,000 net tons with the daily average 
of Nov. 16, 1917, of 333,000, shows the 
present production to be a reduction of 
99,000 net tons. 

Figures just gathered for the week 
ended Nov. 16 show the total for that 
week to have been 1,405,000 net tons, a 
daily average of 234,000, as compared to 
the corresponding period in 1917, when 
the week’s production equaled 2,041,000 
net tons, a daily average of 340,000. 

The total production of anthracite for 
the coal year to date is 63,381,000 net 
tons, compared with 64,921,000, last year’s 
production to the corresponding date. The 
daily average production to date this year 
is 326,000 net tons, against 333,000 to the 
same date last year. 

To facilitate the movement back to the 
mines of those anthracite mine workers 
now in the army who will be immediately 
discharged, the Fuel Administration, it 
was announced, has sent representatives 
to Camp Dix, N. J., Camp Meade, Md., 
and camps Lee and Humphreys, Va. 

These representatives will give to the 
anthracite mine workers who are offered 
discharge all possible information as to 
the opportunities for employment and 
wage scales in effect, and assist, in a gen- 
eral way, with the readjustment of these 
men to their pre-war industrial status. 

While Fuel Administration representa- 
tives, equipped with credentials, were re- 
ceived at the four camps named, the Sec- 
retary of War took all precautions in 
behalf of the soldier-miners by ordering 
that no representatives of individual com- 
panies be allowed to enter the camps to 
engage the men, and that no contracts be 
made for any particular producers. 

Orders authorizing the segregation of 
anthracite coal mine workers for dis- 
charge on condition they would resume 
their former occupation were sent to all 
camps east of the Mississippi River. Re- 
ports of the number of anthracite mine 
workers in each camp and the willingness 
of the men to resume their former work, if 
discharged, will be made to Washington. 
No man who is physically unfit for duty 
in the class in which he was rated when 
he entered the service will be discharged, 
and every one who seeks to leave the army 


under this order must make a written 
request, stating in it his intention to 
return to the anthracite industry if it is 
granted. 

Ricnwarp B. Warrovs. 





Pie a la Tack 

A baker is under legal obligation to 
use a reasonable degree of care to avoid 
the presence of dangerous or unwhole- 
some foreign substances in his product 
when it comes into the hands of a con- 
sumer, but is not bound to use extraor- 
dinary care in that regard. This is the 
gist of the decision of the Massachu- 
setts supreme judicial court handed down 
in the case of Ash vs. Childs Dining 
Hall Co. 

Plaintiff bought and ate a piece of blue- 
berry pie in one of the defendant’s Bos- 
ton restaurants, and claims that it con- 
tained a very small tack,—such as are 
used in the manufacture of fruit boxes, 
—and that it lodged in one of her ton- 
sils. She sued for damages, and was 
awarded a verdict at the trial, but the 
supreme judicial court has sustained the 
defendant’s objection that there was not 
sufficient proof of actionable negligence, 
saying: 

“The burden of proving that the proxi- 
mate cause of the plaintiff's injury was 
the negligence of the defendant or its 
servants or agents rested on the plaintiff. 
It is well settled that the duty rests upon 
the keeper of an inn, restaurant, or other 
eating-place to use due care to furnish 
wholesome food, fit to eat. Failure in 
this respect resulting in injury is founda- 
tion for an action of negligence. . . . 

“There was . . . testimony to the effect 
that a high degree of care was exercised 
in the preparation of the blueberries for 
the pies. . - There is nothing in the 
record from which it can be inferred 
that the harm to the plaintiff resulted 
directly from any failure of duty on the 
part of the defendant. The precise cause 
of her injury is left to conjecture. It 
may reasonably be attributed to a condi- 
tion for which no liability attaches to the 
defendant as to one for which it is re- 
sponsible. Under such circumstances the 
plaintiff does not sustain the burden of 
fastening wrongful conduct on the de- 
fendant by a fair preponderance of all 
the evidence. . . .° 

“The tack was very small. It was so 
tiny that it readily might have become 
imbedded in a blueberry. If so, its color 
and shape were such that it would nat- 
urally escape the most careful scrutiny. 
It might as readily have stuck into a 


blueberry before it came into the pos- 
session of the defendant as afterward. 
The carelessness of some person for 
whom the defendant in no way was re-. 
sponsible might have caused its presence 


in the pie.” 
A. L. H. Srreet. 





Rice Flour Makers Anxious 

Cuicaco, Itu., Nov. 23.—The news re- 
cently sent from Washington to the ef- 
fect that the Grain Corporation would 
take over, in car lots, practically all of 
the substitutes, was disappointing to 
those who owned rice or rice flour, starch 
and oat flour, because no promise was 
made by the Grain Corporation to pur- 
chase these three commodities. There is 
a large quantity of rice flour in Chicago. 

The trade looked upon this action as 
hardly fair, considering the urgent effort 
made by the Grain Corporation and the 
Food Administration to encourage the 
manufacturing of rice flour. A Chicago 
concern recently leased a wheat mill of 
quite large capacity in southern Illinois 
for the purpose of grinding nothing but 
rice. 

Through the efforts of Victor J. Pet- 
erson, a message was sent to Fred J. 
Lingham at Washington, urging him 
strongly to add rice flour to the substi- 
tute buying plan, explaining to him the 
serious situation in which local dealers 
would be placed if this were not done. 

Mr. Lingham replied as follows by wire: 
“Coarse Grain section has advised rice 
flour millers and dealers that they are at 
liberty to sell their products for export, 
and Grain Corporation will assist them 
in making shipments; or, in the event the 
Grain Corporation can make arrangement 
of sale for export direct, it will be pleased 
to make purchase of rice flour from deal- 
ers. But the purchase of rice flour is 
not contemplated in the substitute buy- 
ing plan.” 

There seems to be more barley flour and 
rye flour, principally the dark grade, 
that is going to be offered to the Grain 
Corporation from buyers in this vicinity, 
than of the other substitutes. 

C. H. CHatien, 





For the year ended June 30, 1918, there 
were 319,175 bbls flour from Australia 
imported into the Philippines,+ against 
only 1,518 from the United States. 





During September, the United States 
exported 333,148 bbls flour, 62,809,497 bus 
wheat, 14,573,188 bus oats, and 2,469,466 
bus corn. 
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Further improvement in the milling 
situation is reported this week. The lib- 
eral purchases of flour by the Grain Cor- 
poration and consequent firmness in 
prices have caused domestic buyers to 
manifest greater interest in the market 
than for many weeks, although the volume 
of domestic buying has not yet assumed 
large proportions, the trade generally be- 
ing fairly well stocked. 

t is thought that Grain Corporation 
bookings among southwestern mills on 
last Tuesday’s offers amounted to 250,000 
bbls or more, the majority of which was 
taken at prices ranging $10.50@10.75 bbl, 
in jutes, basis Baltimore. It is under- 
stood, however, that much of this flour 
will be shipped by way of the Gulf ports. 
Both large and small mills shared in the 
sales for government account, the result 
being a rather abrupt cessation of quota- 
tions, usually made by the last named 
class of mills, at 80c@$1 under the “fair” 
price basis. 

The larger mills with aggressive sales 
organizations are regularly obtaining 
substantially the full maximum price of 
$10.87 bbl, in cotton, on domestic sales, 
and the general tendency is to hold for 
an advance of at least 40@50c bbl over 
the “less-than-cost” figures at which flour 
was being pressed on the market by many 
mills a fortnight ago. * 

Millers are gratified. over the. progress 
made the last 10 days in the removal of 
Food Administration restrictions, and are 
looking forward to the time when ‘they 
will be able to resume direct business with 
the importers of allied and neutral na- 
tions. 

Millers of corn goods report a very slow 
trade, due in a measure to the cessation 
of obligatory buying of substitutes with 
wheat flour and the necessity for advanc- 
ing quotations because of higher prices 
for corn. Pearl corn meal is quoted 20@ 
25c higher than a week ago, at $3.70@3.75 
per 100-lb cotton sacks. Except for 
rumors that the government agencies had 
bought small amounts of yellow meal for 
shipment to Italy, no bookings in that 
direction were reported, and presumably 
the substitutes now being taken over by 
the Grain Corporation are sufficient to 
meet its requirements at the moment, 
without the necessity of making other 
purchases, 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, re 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......ss+e+eee48 53,300 65 
Last week .......se-ee0e8% 57,800 71 
VEGF OBO cccccesccocvevece 83,200 101 
Two years AGO .....-eeseee 67,400 ; 94 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, 
was 17,000, representing 67 per cent of 
activity, compared with 18,401 bbls, 73 
per cent of activity, last week. 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 76 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas City, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, is 
here shown: 


os Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 399,270 264,732 66 
Last week ....... 398,270 213,231 63 
Year ago ........ 301,920 284,236 94 
Two years ago... 285,120 269,357 94 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,517 bbls this week, 13,841 last 


week, 10,782 a year ago and 15,399 two 
years ago. 

Seventeen mills outside of Kansas City 
report sales to the government of 116,800 
bbls. 


Of mills reporting, 33 reported domes- 
tic business good, 30 fair, and 9 quiet. 


* * 


The millfeed situation offers no new 
features, the demand for bran and shorts 
continuing far in excess of production. 
Prices remain at the maximum permitted 
figures, bran, in car lots, being quoted by 
local mills at $26.33, mill-run or mixed 
feed at $27.58, and shorts at $28.33, all 
packed in 48-in burlap. A premium of 
50c ton usually is obtained where the feed 
is shipped in mixed cars with flour. 

Corn bran is offered very sparingly, but 
the demand is not at all urgent, and few 
transactions are reported in this feed. 
Prices range $45@47.50 ton, in sacks. 
Hominy feed is quoted at $52@55 ton, 
and corn feed meal at $50@54, sacked. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


Receipts of wheat in Kansas City were 
but 93 cars this week, but in view of the 
issuance of permits for the shipment of 
larger quantities from interior points 
next week, prices show but a slight ad- 
vance, $2.22, for dark No. 1 hard being 
the high figure, and showing a premium 
of 2%%c over the minimum fixed price, 
while a few transactions in lower grade 
wheat showed a 3c premium. 

While there are heavy stocks of wheat 
in second hands throughout the South- 
west, which will be marketed as fast as 
conditions at the terminal markets will 
permit shipment to be made, it is claimed 
that in many localities little of the crop 
remains in farmers’ hands. Despite the 
small arrivals, elevator stocks here in- 
creased 60,544 bus during the week and 
now total 15,683,276 bus. With active 
milling operations, induced by extensive 
government purchases of flour, it is prob- 
able that any further increase in elevator 
stocks will unimportant, even though 
no extensive outbound movement of the 
grain should materialize. 


THE WHEAT CROP OUTLOOK 


Freezing weather prevailed over much 
of the Southwest this week, which was 
beneficial to the growing wheat, as it 
checked the rapid growth plants made 
during recent weeks of mild weather and 
unseasonably high temperature. Reports 
agree that conditions are superb, rarely 
if ever before being equaled at this season 
of the year. 

Where grasshoppers destroyed the first 
planting in some of the western counties 
of Kansas, the second planting is showing 
up strong and vigorous, farmers and grain 
dealers claiming that the insects were un- 
witting benefactors, since the fields 
where reseeding was made necessary are 
looked upon with greater favor than some 
of the fields that were not disturbed and 
made an unseasonably heavy growth. 

Light precipitation, with snow flurries, 
was reported over much of the territory 
this week. 


TO DISCUSS MILLING REGULATIONS 


A meeting will be held in Kansas City 
on Monday, Nov. 25, to permit the con- 
sideration of a number of questions per- 
taining to the interpretation of milling 
regulations concerning which there is more 
or less difference of opinion between mill- 
ers and the Enforcement Division of the 
Food Administration. 

Among the questions that will be con- 
sidered are: profit on advance salés when 
mills went under control by the Food Ad- 
ministration; treatment of sacks in in- 
ventory; income from outside invest- 
ments; value of wheat on Sept. 1; allow- 
ance as an expense item of percentage 
of earnings as part of salary of manager 
or sales-manager; expense of conv 


from wheat milling to the milling of sub- 
stitutes, and reconversion; payment of 1 
per cent to the Grain Corporation on 
wheat on hand Sept. 1; the jobbing ques- 
tion; treatment of excess and income 
profit taxes; interest on money borrowed 
from stockholder or partner; deprecia- 
tion; replacements; allowance for non- 
operation. 

There has been much opportunity for 
honest difference of opinion as to the 
proper manner of handling these and 
other items which have been the cause of 
much confusion, loss and annoyance to 
the mills, and it is hoped that the situa- 
tion will be greatly clarified at Monday’s 
meeting, where the Enforcement Division 
will be represented by Alfred Brandeis, 
C. M: Bullitt and R. W. Boyden. 


SOUTHWESTERN KAFIR PRODUCTION 


The November crop report issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates the Kafir yield of Kan- 
sas at 16,187,000 bus, Texas 22,725,000, 
Oklahoma 15,260,000, Colorado 1,748,000, 
New Mexico 3,582,000,. and Arizona 
1,680,000, a total of 61,182,000 bus for 
the six states, compared with 75,866,000 
in 1917. The average farm price on Oct. 
15 was $1.76 bu, the report states. 

There is less inquiry for Kafir than is 
usual at this season of the year, accord- 
ing to local handlers, and nominal quota- 
tions have declined about 50c per 100 
lbs during the month, No. 2 white Kafir 
and No. 2 milo being quoted today at 
$2.75@2.85. The movement is very light, 
most of the early movement of the crop 
being consumed for feed in the neighbor- 
hood where grown. The quality of the 
crop is reported to be excellent. 


RALPH C. SOWDEN SUCCEEDS A. J. HUNT 


At a meeting of stockholders of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, Saturday, Ralph C. Sowden was 
elected president of the company suc- 
ceeding A. J. Hunt, who died a month 
ago. Philip M. Clark, Mr. Hunt’s son- 
in-law, was elected secretary and treas- 
urer, succeeding Mr. Sowden. 

The latter was associated with Mr. 
Hunt in the management of the business 
for about 15 years, and during the time 
when Mr. Hunt was actively in the service 
of the Food Administration had practi- 
cally full charge of the business. His 
election to the presidency is understood 
to be in accordance with Mr. Hunt’s 
wishes. The business will be conducted 
along the same lines as while it was under 
Mr. Hunt’s direction. 


NOTES 

J. Luis Cisneros, flour broker, New 
York, spent the week visiting mills in 
Kansas City and vicinity. 

John I. Logan, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, called on millers in 
Kansas City and vicinity this week. 

Horatio V. Nye, sales-manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., spent a 
day in town this week on his return from 
a Cushien trip in the central states. 

Frank S. Larabee, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, and Theodore F. Is- 
mert, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
returned today after a 10 days’ trip to 
Washington and New York. 

Clement A. Ismert, youngest son of 
Theodore F. Ismert, president of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., who has been in 
military service at Old Point Comfort, 
has been released from the service and 
will resume his studies at the Kansas 
University. 

C. E. Robinson, of the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., which is building a 1,200-bbl 
flour mill at Salina, Kansas, spent the 
latter part of the week in town. He ex- 

ects final shipments of machinery to 

installed and the plant ready for op- 
eration late in Sieheetiiern:: 

J. A. Commons has resigned as man- 
ager of the Cherokee (Okla.) mills, owned 
by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., to become 
manager for Tyler & Co., Junction City, 
Kansas. Mr. Commons succeeds Jasper 
Brewer, who resigned to accept a com- 
mission in the commissary department of 
the army. 

Andrew Smith has resigned as sales- 
manager of the Kansas M ing Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas, to accept a similar ition 
with the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., succeeding Andrew J. Stone, who 
died last month. iar. Smith has been with 
the Kansas Milling Co. for several years, 
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and at one time was of its plant 
at St. John. Saati 

Lieutenant Blair Hackney, formerly 
a of the pancake department of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
is back from France, where he partici- 
pated in the hard fighting that began at 
Ch&teau-Thierry and continued until the 
suspension of hostilities a fortnight ago. 
Lieutenant Blair is a nephew of W. A. 
and J. W. Blair, of the Blair Milling Co. 

Nicolas Hernandez, head of the flour 
brokerage firm of Nicolas Hernandez & 
Co., San Juan, Porto Rico, was in town 
yesterday on his return from Arkansas 
City, Kansas, where he called on the New 
Era Milling Co., for which he is represen- 
tative in Porto Rico. Alfred Sowden, of 
the New Era company, accompanied him 
to Kansas City. Before returning home 
Mr. Hernandez will visit the Pacific 
Coast. 

Announcement is made of the organiza- 
tion of the firm of August A. Fite & 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., which will engage in 
the wholesale flour and feed business in 
eastern Oklahoma territory. August A. 
Fite was for the past 10 years engaged 
in the brokerage business at Rome, Ga., 
where he handled the accounts of a number 
of hard and soft wheat mills. The busi- 
ness at Rome will be continued as A. A. 
Fite & Co., with G. H. McRae as man- 
ager. 

SALINA 

As a result of export buying by the 
Food -Administration, increased produc- 
tion and higher flour prices have de- 
veloped during the week. Firmer quota- 
tions to the eastern trade have also been 
made. 

Offerings of millfeeds in straight cars 
are out of the question, as local mills are 
still behind on orders to their mixed-car 
trade, sales of both bran and shorts being 
made at the maximum fair price. 

Bids of 2@3c over the guaranteed price 
are being made to the country for wheat, 
and only a small amount is offered at 
that figure. 

NOTES 

Thirty-five cars of wheat were inspect- 
ed here on Nov. 22, 

George B. Ross, chief grain inspector 
for Kansas, who is making a tour of the 
state, stopped a day in Salina this week. 

Several carloads of cattle have been 
shipped in lately to be pastured on the 
new wheat, which is in excellent condi- 
tion. , 

Fire which broke out in elevator B of 
the Western Star Mill caused a loss esti- 
mated at $5,000. Very little wheat was 


damaged. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Nov. 
23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
eS AG ae 61 70 104 1 
Empire ........+. 599 ~~ «98 63 85 
Consolidated .... 737 15 63 26 
Ogilvies ........+. 678 39 155 Y 
Western ......... 907 24 16 57 
Grain Growers ... 890 422 322 *- 
Fort William .... 519 213 76 12 
Hastern .......+. 718 50 43 oe 
GC. BP. ose. 2,098 377 84 28 
Can. Northern ... 1,748 622 454 1 
Thunder Bay .... 450 130 154 24 
Can. Govt. ...... 638 126 78 36 
*Can. Govt. ...... ose +. ae 50 
Sask. Co-op, ..... 1,086 180 87 59 

Totals cc vvcceecs 11,904 2,365 1,700 328 
Year ago ........ 8,318 4,386 956 604 
Receipts ......... 4,179 213 121 85 
*Receipts ........ wae oe oe 4 
Lake shipments.. 6,670 os ae 37 
Rail shipments .. 498 221 103 2 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 63 Ne. 1 CO. Wises ‘ 
No, 1 northern..5,181 No. 2C, W...... 360 
No. 2 northern..1,651 No. 3 C. W...... 446 
No. 8 northern..1,714 Ex. 1 feed ..... 390 
MO. @. wecccsecas 1,351 1 feed .......... $19 
NO © crcccccees ST 3 feed cin.cesee. 64 
Mes 6 vsncivcsitcs 452 Others ......... 204 
Feed .....ce006: 106 —_— 
Others ....+.-+- 738 Total ........ 2,36 

Motel 20.6608 11,904 


*For account of imperial government. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis— -—Duluth—, Winnipes 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Nov. 20 .... 371 399 373 92 699 1,075 
Nov. 21.... 272 3848 4652 96 773 954 
Nov. 22..... 308 340 466 99 732 879 
Nov. 23 .... 296 339 552 130 65 81 
Nov. 25..... 677 608 682 66 3 1,150 


79 
Nov. 26 .... 250 -206 1,097 238 1,017 856 


Totals... 2,074 2,240 3,522 720 4,079 4,998 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 45,525, or 97 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 38,625, or 82 
per cent, last week, 45,165, or 96 per cent, 
a year ago, 31,070, or 76 per cent, two 
years ago, 27,898, or 68 per cent, three 
years ago, and 28,961, or 71 per cent, 
four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 36,825, or 64 per cent of eey: 
against 47,610, or 83 per cent, last week, 
18,461, or 85 per cent, a year ago, 41,190, 
or 72 per cent, two years ago, and 36,316, 
or 76 per cent, three years ago. 

While it cannot be said that there is 
any material improvement in the flour 
trade. of this section, a more optimistic 
feeling is noticeable. This is based prin- 
cipally on the anticipation of heavy gov- 
ernment flour ‘purchases for December 
delivery and subsequent months, and on 
the abandonment of the substitute re- 
quirements. 

The mills are operating at considerably 
increased capacity, and if the Grain Cor- 
poration accepts offerings made yester- 
day, amounting probably to approximate- 
ly 25 days’ output, both port and interior 
mills will grind close to capacity through- 
out December. Until bakers and retailers 
exhaust their present supplies of substi- 
tutes, little effect will be noticeable from 
the cancellation of their required use. 

Cheap Montana flour offerings are less 
in evidence, the mills of that state having 
experienced a considerably increased local 
demand, Some accumulation of Montana 
flour bought previously at a low range 
will have to be disposed of, however, be- 
fore prices for Montana flours show much 
improvement. A number of Montana 
mills are still offering at $10.30 bbl, basis 
98-lb cottons, on track here, and a few 
it somewhat lower prices, but the tend- 
ency is toward firmer quotations, and the 
best Montana grades are now held at 
$10.50@10.60. Offers of Dakota flour are 
also firmer, the general range being $10.70 
@ll1, 

Soft wheat flours show little improve- 
ment in price, the nominal quotation of 
$10.45 bbl, in cotton ¥,’s, at mill, being 
disregarded in many instances. 

White wheats are scarce, and mills 
which have not previously secured sup- 
plies are having difficulty in obtaining 
their requirements. Most of the mills, 
however, have sufficient stocks. There are 
heavy supplies of wheat in terminal ele- 
vators, held by the government, which will 
be available after that in the country is 
exhausted. While there is considerable 
wheat on the farms, it has passed out of 
the control of growers. 


MILLERS’ MEETING AT PORTLAND 


A meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
\ssociation was held at Portland, Oregon, 
on Tuesday of this week. A large at- 
tendance was present, including a number 
of non-member mills which were invited 
to be present as the guests of the asso- 
ciation, Seventeen of these mills joined 
the association, and its membership now 
represents over 95 per cent of the milling 
capacity of all mills of 50 bbls capacity 
and over in Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho. 

Information having been received that 
a large amount of ocean tonnage would 
be available for December and later 
months for flour shipments on purchases 
by the Grain Corporation, a much more 
optimistic feeling was evident among the 
millers present then has existed for some 
time. All mills, both at seaboard and in 








the interior, having stated that accumu- 
lations of flour were very small, it is prob- 
able that a large amount of flour was 
offered the Grain Corporation for De- 
cember shipment pursuant to its request 
for tenders on Nov. 22. 

The bill introduced in Congress a 
the Millers’ National Federation to estab- 
lish the standard for weights and meas- 
ures for flours, meals and feedingstuffs, 
providing for the application of the deci- 
mal weight system, was taken under con- 
sideration. provisions of the bill 
were approved by the association, pro- 
vided that the one as to weights for feed- 
ingstuffs packages be amended by per- 
mitting commercial feedingstuffs to be 
packed in weights of 60 and 80 lbs, in 
addition to the weights provided for in 
the bill. 

This amendment was deemed necessary 
from the fact that about 70 per cent of 
the wheat purchased in the Pacific North- 
west is bought in jute sacks, at the addi- 
tional cost of the sacks over the wheat 
price. In this section the custom has been 
universal to utilize second-hand wheat 
sacks for packing bran, shorts and mixed 
feeds, packing 60 Ibs of bran and 80 lbs 
of shorts to the sack. As there is little 
use for these second-hand sacks unless 
used for packing feeds, and as they could 
not be # ey according to the weights 
provided in the bill, there would be a 
great economic loss, unless they could be 
used in packing feeds of the weights re- 
quested in the proposed amendment. 

In view of the fact that the increase 
recently made by the Food Administra- 
tion of 18@15c bbl in the fair flour price 
applies only to interior mills, giving such 
mills an advantage over port mills, it was 
voted, interior mills concurring, that the 
Food Administration be requested to 
place port and interior mills on the same 
fair price basis. 

The meeting having been advised that 
the Food Administration had under con- 
sideration the question of extending exist- 
ing sales contracts, without penalty, for 
60 days from their original date, if desired 
by the buyer, it was voted that the asso- 
ciation was opposed to such action. 


FISHERS ENTER CEREAL TRADE 


The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., operat- 
ing a 6,000-bbl mill at Seattle, is now in- 
stalling equipment for the manufacture of 
rolled oats and other cereal products. The 
mill will have a capacity of 250 bbls a 
day. 

WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 


The continuation of open weather has 
been highly favorable to the growth of 
winter wheat, and its condition is excel- 
lent. 

NOTES 


<. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., spent 
several days in Seattle this week. 


Charles Quinn, secretary and treasurer 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, To- 
ledo, Ohio, visited north coast points this 
week, 

Robert D. McAusland, Seattle manager 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., will leave on Nov. 
27 for Chicago, to attend the annual con- 
ference of the company to be held there 
Dec. 2-3, . 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52.50 
ton; 40-lb barley, $50.50; No. 2 white 
feed oats, $60,—all sacked; 38-lb white 
clipped eastern oats, No. 3, bulk, $54; 
No. 8 yellow corn, bulk, $59. 

Wholesalers, some of whom have heav 
stocks of substitutes, are awaiting wi 
considerable anxiety the determination of 
the Food Administration as to the price 
at which it will take over substitutes. 


The Pacific Steamship Co.’s steamer 


Daca, which cleared from here for San - 


Francisco 10 days ago, put back to Seat- 


tle leaking. Her cargo, including a con- 
siderable amount of flour, is being trans- 
ferred to another ship. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 23.—Flour 
business continues 7. Here and there 
some car business is reported, but sales 
generally are confined to small-lot buyers 
for their immediate requirements. The 
large bakers agen pe the central part 
of the state are well supplied until about 
Jan. 1. 

Apparently, mills are unable to bid low- 
er for business than at present prices, 
which have prevailed for the last few 
weeks, and range 30@40c bbl under the 
fair price basis established by the Food 
Administration. With increased govern- 
ment business, there is an indication of 
firmer prices from now on. A number of 
mills advanced their price 10c bbl this 
week, 

There is a marked improyement in 
bread since the elimination of substitutes, 
and this should materially encourage in- 
creased consumption, which means a great 
deal to the bakers who have met the war- 
time regulations with marked patriotism, 
though at considerable loss of business. 

Washington mills offer 100 per cent 
flour at $10.70@10.80 bbl; Montana mills, 
$10.85@11; Kansas mills, $10.90@11.20; 
Idaho, $10.50@10.70,—in 98’s, cotton, de- 
livered San Francisco. 

Rain which was general throughout the 
state the ong week has been productive of 
considerable green feed, and ample pas- 
ture is now available. There continues, 
however, a strong demand for millfeed, 
with most mills sold up to capacity. No 
feed is being received from outside 
sources, and jobbers, in consequence, are 
still marking time. 

Business in coarse grains continues dull 
and, though ‘prices are practically un- 
changed, a much firmer tone prevails. 
Prices follow: wheat, No. 1, $2.20 bu at 
terminal; barley, spot feed, $2.10@2.17 

er ctl; shipping, $2.20@2.25; milling, 

.25@2.35; oats, red feed, $2.40@2.60; 
seed, $2.85@3.05. 

Receipts for the past week were 10,456 
ctls oats and 26,078 barley. 

H. H. Coox. 


OREGON 
Portianp, Orecon, Nov. 23.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 40,545, or 100 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 28,808, or 71 per cent, last 
week, and 29,119, or 88 per cent, a year 





ago. 

Although the interest of millers has 
turned almost entirely to the new export 
business that has developed, they are not 
losing sight of the prospects for local 
trade, which have brightened materially 
since the substitutes restrictions were re- 
moved. Early relief from the millfeed 
shortage is promised, but at the moment 
the supply does not equal the demand. 

There has been a little activity in bar- 
ley and bulk oats this week, but on the 
whole the coarse grain market has been 
slow. Last bids at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change today were $55.50 ton on sacked 
oats, $51@54 on bulk oats, $55.50@58.75 
on bulk corn, $50.25 on feed barley and 
$51 on brewing barley. 


SUFFICIENT SHIPS TO CARRY FLOUR 
Ships have been assured to move every 
barrel of flour the mills of the North- 
west can grind in December, according 
to word received by the food administra- 
tion here, and an equally large volume 
of business is expected in the two suc- 
ceeding months, It is understood the 
government’s December purchases will 
aggregate 100,000 tons, which compares 
with 60,000 in November, 45,000 in Oc- 
tober, and 40,000 in August, the first 
shipping month of the year. There was 
Hes government flour-buying in Septem- 

r. 

Shipping men believe more ships will 
be on hand -on the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound than the mills can provide 
with cargoes, and it would occasion no 
surprise if wheat were shipped in large 

uantities. If the wheat movement is 

so started, it is probable that the sur- 
plus in the Pacific Northwest will be 
cleaned up by the end of February. 

The use of wooden steamers for flour- 
carrying has not been eral, though 
there have been some shipments from 
Portland to the Atlantic Coast, and it is 
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believed that more will follow. Some ships 
from San Francisco yards have been as- 
signed here, which a day or two ago were 
canceled, because tonnage available here 
was sufficient to meet. space demands for 
November flour-exports. It is also un- 
derstood that steamers will be brought 
from the Asiatic side to assist in moving 
Pacific Coast breadstuffs. 
* *# 

The 25-bbl mill at Pilot Rock, Oregon, 
was totally destroyed by fire, Nov. 22. 
The loss included 2,500 bus wheat and 510 
sacks flour. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Lewistown, Monrt., Nov. 23.—A health 
tone in the flour market was reflected this 
week in the volume of business Montana 
mills were able to work, both with domes- 
tic trade and with the government agency 
buying for export. Prices secured lend 
encouragement to the belief that the mar- 
ket will gradually work back to maximum 
permissible price level, and that a demand 
for flour that will keep mills running to 
capacity is reasonably certain to develop. 

The most pressing problem of the week 
has been how best to meet the demand 
from the retailer and baker that substi- 
tutes be taken off their hands. The pro- 
gramme outlined so far by the Food Ad- 
ministration is vague and indefinite at 
best, and contains very little upon which 
to base a hope that anything much in 
excess of feed prices will be allowed for 
these substitutes. In the meantime, the 
dealer holding them is clamoring to be 
relieved of his burden, free of loss. 

With the advent of winter the feed 
situation is assuming serious aspects. The 
demand is insistent, and the supply is 
limited to the output of the mills, less 
the per cent they are required to ship to 
other states. Even to the most casual 
observer it begins to be evident that the 
Food Administration has made an eco- 
nomic mistake in fixing the price of mill- 
feed so low. When a farmer can sell his 
coarse grain and hay for more than mill- 
feed is worth is he subject to criticism if 
he does so, and then comes back into the 
market for millfeed for his stock? 

The majority of millers are inclined to 
believe that supply and demand should 
now be allowed to govern the price of 
millfeed; at least that, if a fixed price is 
absolutely essential, it should be material- 
ly advanced beyond the present limits. 





Mr. Hoover and Peace 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 23.—Herbert 
C. Hoover, now in Europe under the 
President’s special commission to handle 
food relief, may be designated as one of 
the official peace delegates of the United 
States. In quarters close to the White 
House this is considered more than a 
possibility. 

During the White House discussions 
which preceded and attended the diplo- 
matic correspondence between President 
Wilson and the German government, 
eventuating in the armistice, the Food 
Administrator was taken into the com- 

lete confidence of the President. Only 

r. Hoover and Colonel House knew the 
President’s plans in their entirety, and it 
is said on excellent authority that the 
President accepted the Food Adminis- 
trator’s counsel in his notices to the Ger- 
man government which preceded the ar- 
mistice. At the time there was some ad- 
verse comment in administration circles 
because Mr. Hoover had been consulted, 
while members of the cabinet were in the 
dark regarding the President’s plans. 

Some days before his departure for 
Europe, Mr. Hoover announced that he 
would return in about five weeks. Just 
before sailing, however, it is known, his 
plans were modified to permit a much 
more extensive stay. 

This change followed a request from the 
White House that the Food Administrator 
plan to attend the peace discussions. At 
the time it was not clear whether he was 
to do so as one of the major representa- 
tives of the United States or in an ad- 
visory capacity. Now it is widely believed 
that the President may name him as a 
member of the Peace Commission. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Exports of cottonseed products from 
the United States from Aug. 1 to Sept. 
30, this year, included 5,670,544 Ibs oil, 
and 3,250 tons cake and meal. 
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The prediction of two or three weeks 
ago that a radical change in flour mar- 
ket conditions might be expected at any 
time, owing to the possibility of a re- 
sumption of buying on a large scale by the 
Grain Corporation, has come true; and 
while the allotments to some mills have 
been sufficient to take them out of the 
New York market for the time being, 
there have not been enough of such in- 
stances to materially affect the local sit- 
uation beyond the natural and expected 
result of a general raising of price levels 
all along the line. 

For once, at least, buyers were wise 
enough to see what was coming, and 
fore the advance a good deal of flour was 
sold at prices ranging $10.35@10.50, jute, 
for both springs and Kansas. Gaps that 
might have occurred in the local flour sup- 
plies were filled by these purchases, and 
the trade supplied for a time on the bot- 
tom rather than on the top of the market. 

The quite sudden advance of about 50c 
in prices shut off a number of good trades 
that were pending around $10.50, jute, 
and, in consequence, the volume of busi- 
ness was not as large as it otherwise 
would have been. On Wednesday, how- 
ever, when ‘word came that the Food Ad- 
ministration would permit mills to sell 
for 60 days delivery instead of 30, a num- 
ber of these trades were completed. 

It was understood that the Food Ad- 
ministration would issue a definite state- 
ment as to the basis upon which the stocks 
of corn goods and other substitutes would 
be taken over, but up to the close of the 
week none was forthcoming. The flour 
department of the Grain Corporation did 
not purchase any volume of substitutes 
on Thursday, the regular day set for such 
buying, because of uncertainty as to the 
proper price basis. 

The trade is still much at sea as to 
where it stands and how much loss it 
will be called upon to absorb in liquidat- 
ing its holdings of these commodities. It 
had hoped that its interests would be 
protected and these substitutes taken off 
its hands on a basis of invoice price, plus 
the carrying charges, but officials of the 
Grain Corporation expressed the view 
that this was impracticable. 

Unofficially it may be said that there 
has apparently been an agreement reached 
as to the maximum basis of price upon 
which these substitutes will be purchased. 
The plan seems to be to buy them on the 
basis of invoice price, provided the price 
does not go above the following schedule: 
Victory flour, $10.50 bbl; white corn flour, 
$8.50; yellow corn flour, $8; corn meal, 
$8; barley flour, $8; white rye, $9; dark 
rye, $7.50. 

There will doubtless be many instances 
where these prices will equal or exceed 
the original invoice price but, even so, the 
distributor will face the loss occasioned 
by the storage and —— charges, 
which will not be light and, in addition, 
there will be numerous instances where 
distributors will face losses ranging from 
$1 to $4 bbl. 


MEMORIAL TO RICHARD A. CLAYBROOK 


A memorial meeting .for Richard A. 
Claybrook, who died recently, was held 
in the Produce Exchange, Nov. 21. An 
address was made by the president, in 
which a high tribute was paid to the 
character of the deceased, who had served 
one term as president of the Produce 
Exchange, but, when re-elected, found it 
necessary to resign on account of ill 
health. 

A resolution in which the work of Mr. 
Claybrook, both as president of the Ex- 


change and as a member of the New 
York flour trade, was highly commended, 
was presented by E. R. Carhart, as was 
also one by the New York Flour Club, 
of which Mr. Claybrook was formerly 
president. 

* * 

Among millers who visited New York 
this week were Frank B. Rice, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago; Theodore Is- 
mert, secretary and manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; Louis 
A. Mennel, vice-president and secretary 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; W. V. Ham- 
ilton, Caledonia, N. Y; Ellsworth Huff- 
man, manager corn department of Stand- 
ard Cereal Co., Chillicothe, Ohio; G. F. 
Booth, Buffalo (N. Y.) Cereal Co; O. C. 
Lake, of Ewart & Lake, Groveland, N. Y; 
L. C. Chase, vice-president and _ sales- 
manager Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., 
Inc. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitavetputi,; Pa., Nov. 23.—The flour 
market developed a firmer tone this week, 
due to purchases by the government, 
which have cleaned up a good deal of sur- 
plus stock throughout the country, but 
there is so much difficulty in getting per- 
mits from the local food administration 
to do business that sales here are cur- 
tailed. 

There is a good deal of complaint as a 
result of the red tape necessary to trans- 
act business, and it is hoped that some of 
the restrictive regulations will soon be 
removed. Rye flour has advanced slight- 
ly, because of light offerings and a bet- 
ter demand. The market for corn meal 
is largely nominal. Local demand is light. 


NOTES 


A. Judson Stites, grain merchant, is 
recovering from a stroke of apoplexy and 
hopes to be able to return to business in 
a couple of weeks. 


State Food Administrator Heinz has 
removed the ban from the flour mills of 
Mauser & Cressman, at Catasauqua, Pa., 
which had been closed for food violations. 


According to a report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture, the 
area sown with wheat this fall was 1,568,- 
270 acres, or 117,680 greater than last 
year, and that seeded to rye 275,450 acres, 
about 3 per cent greater than in 1917. 

George G. Pierie, many years ago sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange, and 
since engaged in public work, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday on Thursday, when 
a banquet in his honor was given b 
the Clover Club at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

The Grain Corporation is making the 
following bids on flour and corn meal 
per 196 lbs: Victory flour, $8; straight and 
patent rye flour, $9; dark rye flour, $7.50; 
white corn flour, $8.50; yellow corn flour, 
$8; cream corn meal, $8; other corn meal, 
$7.50; barley flour, $8. 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
were F. B. Rice, vice-president of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; Al- 
len Logan, of Logan Bros., wheat ship- 
pers, Kansas City; W. S. Vroom, who con- 
ducts a large feed mill and flour ware- 
house at Summerville, N. J; R. F. Deibel, 
of the Dixie Mills Co., feed manufactur- 
ers, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Margaret Horan, mother of Hu- 
bert J. Horan, a well-known flour mer- 
chant of this city, died Nov. 17, aged 80. 
Her husband, Thomas Horan, who died 
several years ago, was one of the found- 
ers of the Commercial Exchange. S. Gart- 
land Horan, a grandson of Mrs. Horan 
and one of the younger members of the 
Commercial Exchange, is in France, con- 
nected with the American Red Cross. 


Frederick F. Faber, of S. C. Woolman 
& Co., flour and grain merchants, who vol- 


unteered his services tothe Commercial 
Exchange as an inspector of flour sub- 
stitutes- when the government offered to 
purchase substitutes for shipment abroad 
to relieve the congestion of those com- 
modities in Philadelphia, has received a 
letter of commendation from the flour 
committee and the board of directors of 
the exchange. 

Announcement is made by H. D. Irwin, 
second vice-president of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, that ow- 
ing to abuses arising from the present 
method of handling applications for per- 
mits on wheat, all such applications must 
hereafter have attached shipper’s written 
request authorizing the commission house 
to file the application in question. Ship- 
pers shall also state amount of wheat 
available, and whether they have author- 
ized any other applications for permits. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 23.—A telegram 
was received in Boston, Nov. 22, from 
Bernard J. Rothwell, president of. the 
Bay State Milling Co., to the effect that 
shipment of flour within 60 days was now 
permitted, and contracts then unfilled 
may be extended 60 additional days by 
mutual consent; also that substitutes of 
corn, rye and barley products will be 
bought in broken lots in all kinds of 
original packages, delivered at the near- 
est seaport. 

The telegram was received with satis- 
faction, as it will help local conditions. 
Plans are already being formulated by 
many of the small dealers to dispose of 
their surplus stocks of substitutes by 
pooling their issues and making up sev- 
eral carloads in original packages and 
having them sold for joint account to the 
government. 

At first, the small retailer thought that 
the wholesaler and jobber should take 
back the unsold goods in unbroken pack- 
ages, at the original prices paid for them, 
but this was deemed unreasonable. Job- 
bers, however, are helping retailers to 
get their stocks together, and will then 
assist in disposing of them to the Grain 
Corporation at the “fair” prices quoted 
by it. In this way it is believed that the 
surplus stocks of substitutes will be gotten 
rid of and the way opened for a health- 
ier demand for flour. 

As some of the big bakers have from 30 
to 60 days’ supply of substitutes, the new 
rule allowing the sale of the same to the 
Food Corporation will help immeasurably. 
The bakers, both large and small, are 
now working entirely on whole-wheat 
bread and other products, and it is be- 
lieved that the demand from this branch 
of the trade will soon improve. 

There has not been a time in months 
when the supply of flour in Boston was 
as large as at present. All public ware- 
houses report a capacity limited only by 
the height of the roof. Private ware- 
houses are filled to capacity, and it will 
take some time to work supplies down to 
normal. Of course, there are cases where 
the small baker or distributor has only a 
small amount on hand, and it is this class 
of trade that is buying occasional cars 
from day to day. 

This will account for the reports from 
some of the millers’ agents of an im- 
proved demand, but the representatives 
of the big mills state that only an occa- 
sional car sold represents the sum total 
of their business. Reports of big sales 
have not been borne out by facts, so far 
as this market is concerned. 

Up to the present time the Grain Cor- 
yg rg has not been in the Boston mar- 

et for the purchase of flour for ship- 
ment abroad. There are a good many 
Boston flour men with surplus flour to 
dispose of, but as yet no sales have been 
made in this market. 

The amount of Victory flour sold in 
this market was so small that, even if 
the regulations regarding the purchase of 
other products do not include it, pos- 
session will not cause serious loss. 

Bakers are so thoroughly tired of 
“camouflage” bread of all degrees that 
they are only too anxious to return: to 
pre-war conditions, and while substitutes 
may be used for some time longer, espe- 
— for “dusting” loaves, the straight 
product is already on the market, not only 
in bread, but in cakes and pastry. 

Barley flour is such a drug on the mar- 
ket that receivers are not quoting prices, 
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but are asking for bids from buyers. Low 
prices are quoted on all white corn 
products, one miller making a flat price 
for either white corn meal, corn flour, 
hominy grits or samp of $8.40 per 100 
Ibs; other mills were quoting at $3.75 
@3.85. 

Spring wheat patents were advanced 
generally 10c bbl auring the week, rang- 
ing $10.95@11.23 per 196 lbs, in sacks. 
Hard winter patents are quoted in the 


same range. Soft winter patents range 
$10.85@11.23, with very little inquiry. 
NOTES 


The Napoli Macaroni Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, with a capital of $25,000, was formed 
Nov. 16, with Louis A. Merry as presi- 
dent. 

Joseph F. Conant, formerly with the 
Banner Milling Co., now represents the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 
as New England representative. 

A complimentary dinner was tendered 
Henry B. Endicott, A. C. Ratshesky and 
James J. Phelan, of the Massachusetts 
food administration, this week by mem- 
bers of the flour and grain trade, at the 
Boston City Club. Representatives of 
other trades were also present. These 
men had previously resigned but were 
prevailed upon to continue to serve. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Mills of 
the city ground a total of 8,200 bbls of 
flour, or 44 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 39 per cent last week. Of 
this total, 6,400 bbls were spring, 1,200 
winter and 600 rye. 

While there was no marked jump in 
output of flour this week, there was a 
jump in the feelings of. millers of the 
city. Not one but believes that better 
times are at hand. However, the opinion 
is that the change will be gradual back 
to normal conditions that existed before 
the war. 

There is a good deal of interest as to 
the disposal the government will finally 
decide to make of the substitutes on hand. 
There are rather heavy holdings here, and 
while it is a guess, and not based on actual 
check, one miller ventured the estimate 
that there are from 15 to 20 cars of sub- 
stitutes, divided among millers, bakers 
and grocers. ; 

Bakers are again in the market and, 
while no heavy sales are reported, de- 
mand from that quarter is increasing. 
There have been some complaints of poor 
shipping service out of Buffalo, with out- 
put of some of the mills reduced on ac- 
count of long delay’. While Buffalo is 
but 69 miles from Rochester, it is re- 
ported that in recent weeks there have 
been instances of cars of wheat being 
on the road from there here 12 days. 

The government was in the market this 
week, picking up both winter and spring 
wheat flour. No information was given 
out on prices paid, but it is a sure thing 
that they were below the fair price set 
last summer. It was reported here this 
week that a representative of one of the 
big spring wheat mills of the West, when 
in the city, received a wire from his con- 
cern, advising him to contract no flour 
below the government’s fair price. 

Country mills report better business, 
which is considered a pretty fair index 
of general conditions. Millers here look 
to see the shipments of flour on consign- 
ment from western mills to eastern mar- 
kets naturally cut down. Should this 
prove true, one of the demoralizing ele- 
ments will be removed, making it possible 
to really sell flour again. 

There is not much change in the range 
of prices for spring patents. Car lots, 
Boston delivery, are quoted at $10.90@ 
11.10 bbl, cotton 4%’s. Same on jobbing 
basis, $11.30@11.40. 

Prices for winter straights are main]; 
a matter of adjustment, and any quota 
tions that might be given would be largel) 
nominal, with the real price in reserve. 

There is a little more demand for ry: 
flour, with a freer movement of the grain, 
and prices are inclined to stiffen. The 
best grade, light color, is quoted at $4.85 
@4.90 per 100 Ibs, cotton, car lots, Bos- 
ton 





The graham flour trade is light, and 
confined to less than car-lot shipments. 
It is quoted around $9.45 bbl, cotton 1/,’s, 
Boston. 

Now that entire wheat flour is back 
again on the old 83 per cent basis of ex- 
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traction, millers already report some im- 
provement in demand. Enough 95 per 
cent entire wheat had already made 
to establish the fact that it was bound 
to be a slow seller. The 83 per cent ex- 
traction is quoted at $10.95 bbl, cotton 
1/’s, less than’car lots, Boston. 

Demand for buckwheat flour is strong, 
with a tendency to higher prices. Busi- 
ness here is confined to a jobbing basis, 
with sales to retailers as high as 9c Ib. 
The difficulty of cleaning a mill, once 
buckwheat has been ground, probably ac- 
counts for the fact that none of the flour 
is milled here. , 

There is no change in the feed situa- 
tion. It is suggested that if the govern- 
ment would see to it that the wheat 
flour substitutes released were used for 
feed, it would be an excellent disposition 
of them, with the exception of the rice 
flour. There is a little rye feed to be 
had here in small lots at $52@53 ton. 


NOTES 


Now that the restrictions on the use 
of wheat flour have been removed, bakers 
here have been advised that they may 
discontinue weekly reports to the county 
food administration. 


Information has been received here 
that the manufacture of gluten flour will 
again be permitted, and it is expected 
that gluten bread, which is popular here, 
will again make its appearance in the 
bakeries. 

As a direct means to increased produc- 
tion on farms and to counteract the labor 
shortage, the bureau of production, New 
York state food commission, will hold a 
farm tractor school in Rochester the week 
of Feb. 3. Women as well as men are 
invited to attend. The bureau will hold 
21 such schools throughout the state. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The demand 
for flour which started in at the close of 
last week has steadily increased, and the 
mills say there has been nothing like the 
present flourishing business in many 
months. When the outlook was the bluest 
on record, it was a great relief to have 
the government step in and start the ball 
rolling. 

Prices are now on a solid basis, with 
the miller not coddling the flour jobber 
at the advance. It is true that there are 
still a few weak sisters running mills, who 
are selling at cost, and in some instances 
below, but, as near as can be learned, the 
quality fits the price. 

That every mill in Buffalo and outside 
will have enough to do during the rest of 
the year to fill the government demands 
and supply the domestic trade seems to 
be the general opinion. 

The repeal of the minimum extraction 
rule permitting more wheat in the manu- 
facture of flour, it is believed, will change 
the quality of flour materially. This is 
what the housewife wants and, with winter 
here, there will be more home baking than 
during the last year. 

Barley flour is a drug, and so are rice 
and corn flours. There is a little demand 
for rye flour from bakers, and the usual 
amount of graham is being taken, but 
prices are easy, while good wheat flour 
is decidedly strong. 

Buckwheat flour is higher, the mills 
asking $7.25 for 100 lbs, delivered, Buf- 
falo, and orders placed a week or two ago 
have not yet been filled. The local con- 
sumption is unusually active this year, 
retail grocers getting 45c per 5-lb paper 
bag, and are unable to supply the demand. 

Millfeeds are in the same old position; 
no offerings of consequence, and an enor- 
mous demand for bran and middlings. 
Any quantity could be sold, but the mills 
will not contract ahead; in fact, they are 
selling their daily output and no more. 
Everybody is anxious to see the govern- 
ment remove the restrictions on millfeeds. 

Barley and rye feed scarce and higher, 
although the demand for the former is 
limited. Corn-meal coarse feed firmer and 
in better demand. Hominy feed very 
scarce and higher. Gluten feed steady 
and in fair supply. 

Oil meal higher, and offerings light. 
There is a good demand, and sales were 
easily made at $56.25 early in the week. 
Cottonseed meal held at previous prices, 
and there is still a fair supply here. 

Rolled oats quiet and only steady. Oat 
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hulls unsettled, with not sufficient business 
being done to quote firm prices. 

Buckwheat in fair demand and offer- 
ings are liberal, but buyers appear to be 
supplied for the moment and refuse to 
pay asking prices, which are $3.35@3.40 
per 100 Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Some 
off-quality sold at $2.90@3. 

THE. OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 151,500 bbls, or 90 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 89,850, or 54 
per cent, last week, 171,900, or 6,300 bbls 
over capacity, last year, 126,100, or 76 per 
cent, in 1916, 159,450, or 96 per cent, in 
1915, 133,200, or 97 per cent, in 1914, and 
109,500, or 80 per cent, in 1913. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB ACTIVE 

The Buffalo Flour Club is now fully 
organized, all the millers in this district 
and quite a number of the big jobbers 
being enrolled at the last meeting, Thurs- 
day evening. The idea was suggested and 
carried out by H. C. Veatch, eastern rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

All connected with the new organiza- 
tion are confident it will be of great bene- 
fit in promoting good-fellowship, elim- 
inating abuses caused by weak business 
methods, and will ounevelliy help the flour 
trade in this part of the state. 

The meetings are held every Thursday 
evening at the Stattler Hotel, where the 
annual banquet will be held Dec. 6. Frank 
A. Dirnberger is secretary. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 7,450,000 bus, compared ‘with 
6,500,000 a year ago. 

The canal took 155,769 bus wheat for 
New York this week, the last grain to be 
shipped, as the season closes tomorrow 
night. No shipments last year. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are about 
13,800,000 bus, compared with 5,711,000 
last year. Of other grains there are 
4,200,000 bus, compared with 2,611,000 
a year ago. 

Commencing Nov. 25, the Grain Cor- 
poration will buy rye in this market at 
the New York price, less freight and 1c 

er bu. The present price is $1.77, New 

ork export, for No. 2 or better. 


The stock of rye in store here is about 
2,000,000 bus, all in the hands of the 
government, having come down by lake, 
but there are track receipts which can- 
not be sold to the mills, as the demand 
for rye flour is extremely light. 

The amount of grain afloat here today 
in vessels, presumably for winter holding, 
is: wheat, 8,589,000 bus; oats, 2,700,000; 
rye, 1,730,000, Three cargoes intended for 
winter storage were unloaded this week, 
and the steamers sent up the lake for 
more grain. 

The estimates of the amount of grain 
likely to be afloat here at the close of 
navigation are, in the opinion of some 
who should know, ridiculously high. The 
talk is 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus, but 
there are wagers being made that not over 
half that amount will be held in Buffalo 
this winter. 

E. Banoasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartrmore, Mp., Nov. 23.—Flour was 
generally firmer and in better demand. 
Most mills were asking more money, and 
were rather indifferent about selling, even 
at their higher limits, due doubtless to 
their late sales to the government. Con- 
signments: were also in evidence, and 
proved a handicap. 

Spring in most cases was quoted at 
$10.85@11, cotton, with an occasional mill 
asking up to $11.12 or more. Consider- 
able business was in negotiation at and 
around $10.65, jute, but was not consum- 
mated in time to be verified in this let- 
ter. It is practically certain that some 

purchases will be made at the figure 
indicated. Some buyers are turning to 
the jute package at 10c bbl under cotton. 

Hard winter kept pace with spring in 
the advance, though a few mills were a 
little slow following the majority, and 
these and the buyers were in close con- 
fab all day. Offerings were pretty well 
bunched around $11, cotton, at the close. 

Soft winter was much neglected all 
week. The only sale heard of was that 
of one car of near-by at $9.55, bulk, 
which is just 10c lower than the inside 


quotation of a week ago, but which is 
really no fair criterion of the market. 
Local buyers nominally quote the same 
as a week ago—$9.65@9.80 bulk, $9.90 
@10.25 cotton or jute, and $10.50@10.65 
wood. 

City mills experienced a decided change 
for the better in both domestic and ex- 
port trade, and as a result of large sales, 
they started up full capacity Thursday 
night. They made no change in quota- 
tions, on the ground that they are already 
well up to the maximum. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 119,661 
bbls; destined for export, 99,034. 


LOCAL GRAIN CORPORATION NOTICES 


Nov. 16: “In connection with notice of 
Sept. 10, 1918, please be advised that in 
addition to the permits that will be sup- 
plied as arranged for rye that has been 
purchased, applications will be accepted 
each day for a very limited number of 
cars of wheat, east of Pittsburgh. In 
each case there must be absolute certain- 
ty of the wheat being in position to move 
within the time limit of the permit.” 

Nov. 20: “Effective at once, written or 
telegraphic requests from shippers for 
permits to ship wheat to export elevators, 
Baltimore, must be attached to permit 
applications. Shippers must also state 
amount of wheat available, and whether 
they have authorized any other applica- 
tions for permits for the same wheat. 

“If between time of applying for per- 
mits and receipt of same, shippers for 
any reason find they will not be used, 
immediate notification must be given this 
office by wire, collect, government rate. 
These seaboard requirements are neces- 
sary to remove uncertainties as to pros- 
pective receipts and enable ocean tonnage 
plans to be perfected. Copies of this 
notice will be furnished the trade for 
distribution on application.” 


NOTES 


A fine rainfall came to this territory 
during the week. 

F. A. Coles, president of the Coles Co., 
grain, Middletown, Conn., was here Fri- 
day. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
493,057 bus—107,380 wheat, 339,720 oats 
and 45,957 rye. 

William M. Smith, connected with fed- 
eral grain supervision, Philadelphia, was 
in Baltimore, his old home, this week. 

Charles H. Gibbs, local millers’ agent, 
sold today a carload of choice Bradford 
County Pennsylvania buckwheat at $6.25 
per 100 Ibs. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7 to Nov. 23, 1,001 bus; year ago, 
4,546. Range of prices this week, $1.50 
@1.60; last year, $1.40@1.90. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Nov. 23, 1,191,843 bus; same 
period last year, 1,296,196. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.3914,; last year, 
$1.90@2.12. 

V. L. Nigh, who recently resigned as 
federal grain supervisor of this district 
to go to Buenos Aires and operate a chain 
of elevators for American capitalists, has 
relinquished his new position and returned 
to Baltimore. 

When substitutes were abandoned, the 
larger bakers of this market had about 
a month’s supply on hand, while the small- 
er ones averaged hardly more than a two 
weeks’ stock. In addition, the jobbers 
and grocers were carrying supplies for 
their customers. 

The steamship Ixion, equipped as a 
transport, sailed during the week with 
440,500 bus wheat, said to be the largest 
cargo of wheat ever shipped from this 
port, if not from any port in the country. 
The wheat was cleared by the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., which withholds its destination. 

The City Baking Co., the leading bak- 
ery of Baltimore, announces to the pub- 
lic, through full-page advertisements in 
the local papers, that “The return to real 
wheat flour-is in effect, and that from 
now on all its bread will be made from 
the highest grade of wheat flour obtain- 
able.” 

Herman Edward Richter, of the Rich- 
ter Grain Co., Cincinnati, was here this 
week, with Judge C. J. Hunt, his counsel, 
making deposition in the case of Frame, 
Knight & Co., grain commission, of this 
city, who are suing the Richter company 
for $28,000 for alleged failure on the 
part of the defendant to deliver corn 
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which plaintiffs claim they bought from 
the defendant in 1917. 

The bakers of Baltimore have learned 
much from the use of substitutes which 
will be of service and profit to them in 
the future, such as a knowledge as‘ to 
their baking, blending, yielding and color- 
ing properties, and the fact that some of 
them contain gluten of a character, qual- 
ity and volume never known or dreamed 
of before, and which will doubtless cause 
these particular products to be used by 
the astute so long as they can be bought 
at a profitable discount under flour. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvILLe, Tenn., Nov. 23.—More in- 
terest. on the part of buyers is being 
shown in the Southeast. New bookings 
this week have been considerably in ex- 
cess of the output, for the first time in 
several weeks. Mills have been running 
on the basis of about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and the situation would seem to 
forecast increased running time. There 
is a more optimistic feeling, with higher 
level of prices expected, although the 
majority of the mills continued to offer 
attractive prices this week. 

The action of the Grain Corporation in 
purchasing flour for export was reflected 
in the better tone to the situation. The 
export movement has been disappointin 
up to this time which, coupled with du 
domestic demand, made the situation 
gloomy. 

Further modification of the milling 
rules by the Food Administration was 
regarded with favor. It is expected that 
the changes will result in early improve- 
ment in the feed supply, which has not 
been adequate for demand. ‘ 

While the tone of the market was 
greatly improved, prices have not changed 
greatly this week. Quotations: standard 
soft winter wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.20@10.45, 
mainly $10.30@10.40. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are strong- 
er, rehandlers reporting prices 10@20c 
higher. Indications are for improvement 
in demand. Quotations: spring wheat 
flour, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $10.80@11; hard winter wheat 
flour, $10.50@10.80. 

The corn situation continues very quiet. 
Demand for meal is almost stagnant, and 
some of the mills have closed. Plain 
meal is quoted at $3.40@3.70 per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points. Corn trade is 
quiet, pending readjustment to new crop, 
and market almost nominal. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 182,670 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 81,360, or 44.5 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 96,960 bbls 
and 50.2 per cent last week, 81.5 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 73.2 in 1916, 
68.3 in 1915, 60.3 in 1914, 66.6 in 1913 and 
44.8 in 1912. 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 23 . Nov. 16 
PIORT, DON o0 ciecgsccvece 33,800 37,700 
Wheat, bus ..........565 322,000 300,000 
CF ..65 orends cusies ce 127,200 140,000 
CORR, BUD ccc ececcssceaces 611,600 465,600 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 161 cars. 

V. S. Tupper, general manager of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, was chairman of 
the United War Work Campaign in Nash- 
ville, which ended Monday with subscrip- 
tions of over 150 per cent of the city’s 
quota, 

Joun Lerrer. 





United States Crops—All Grains 


The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 


Buck- 


. by years (in millions of bushels): 


Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1918*. 919 2,749 1,535 237 77 15 18 
1917.. 6651 3,159 1,587 209 60 ae 
1916.. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 16 
1914.. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 7380 3,126 1,418 224 386 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 85 18 18 
1909.. 683 2,562 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,690 754 154 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 16 
1905.. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 16 


*Based on condition Nov. 1. 
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Local demand for flour is good. The 
abandonment of the order requiring the 
use of substitutes has increased the 
amount of wheat flour used by bakers. 
Owing to the decrease in export prices, 
mills seem more inclined for domestic 
business, and flour is being offered at 
lower than fixed prices. Mills generally 
are not over-anxious to sell flour at the 
present figure ruling for export. Most of 
them have orders to fill for this month’s 
shipment, and are delaying booking for 
December in the hope that the price will 
be increased. : 

An extraordinary position has arisen in 
the Ontario winter wheat flour market. 
The crop of winter wheat has turned out 
much larger than was expected and, owing 
to the Canada Food Board restricting bis- 
cuit manufacturers’ allowances to 30 days’ 
requirements, mills handling winter wheat 
are filled up with stocks. The government 
has been asked to allow either the wheat 
or flour to go for export. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30-day 
terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario soft 
winter wheat flour, in second-hand jute 
bags, $10.25, Toronto; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, Toronto. 

MILLFEED 

The market for millfeed is strong. 
Bran, particularly, is in good demand. 
The standard price for bran is $37 ton, 
and shorts $42, in bags, car or mixed-car 
lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 

Mills report that farmers are very anx- 
ious to dispose of their Ontario winter 
wheat. Millers, however, have had to dis- 
continue buying, as they have neither the 
market for flour nor available storage for 
wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22,—for car lots, 
and 5c bu less for less than car lots. 

Western spring wheat is beginning to 
accumulate at Bay ports. Although-mill- 
ers are not showing any anxiety to secure 
stocks for their winter supplies, fair sales 
were made during the week. The stand- 
ard price for No. 1 northern, track, Bay 

orts, is $2.35 bu, and No. 2 northern 

.32, including supervisors’ tax. 


CEREALS 
Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
good. The higher price of oats is wer d 
to advance the value of the finished prod- 
uct, and this is helping mills in making 
sales at present. Oat flour is selling at 
$11.25 bbl, delivered Ontario points. 
Rolled oats, in 90-Ib bags, delivered, $4.90 
@5; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Deliveries of oats and barley are fairly 
heavy, and demand is good. Prices for 
both are 2c bbl higher than a week ago. 
Ontario oats are selling at 81@83c bu, 
car lots, shipping points; barley, $1.07; 
rye, $1.65; buckwheat, $1.55; peas, $2.10. 
NOTES 
In a bulletin issued by the Dominion 
bureau of statistics the area estimated to 
be sown to fall wheat for 1919 is 5 per 
cent less than that sown last year. The 
area this year is 840,000 acres, as against 
886,000 in 1918. 
Davidson W. Black, one of the pioneer 
grain and elevator men of Canada, died 


Nov. 18. Mr. Black was one of the first 
elevator men at the Head of the Lakes, 
and when he died was president of Black’s 
Elevator Co., Ltd. 

A dispatch from Ottawa explains that 
the repeal of the food board’s order which 
made the use of wheat flour substitutes 
compulsory dogs not mean that substi- 
tutes cannot be used by bakers or in 
homes where desired. Those who used 
these substitutes and like them are at 
liberty to continue their use as before. 

An order issued by the Board of Grain 
Supervisors provides that there shall be 
paid upon wheat held in storage by, or 
for eastern mills, carrying charges, effec- 


98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.60 
BERRISODR 5 cbs poe vecewecwecccccsccoes 10.60 
Saskatchewan .......sseeecesserecees 10.50 
BERRIAD. 9.5 < tip ck w66 04 bac 00s ened votes 10.4 

British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.60 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.70 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.75 
PHAGES TREMORS oc cic sescivvedscscececs 10.90 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10c bb] over; 24’s, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 


There is no change as regards millfeed. 
Demand is greatly in excess of available 





Lieutenant A. H. Ross 


tive Dec. 1, as follows: In eastern Cana- 
dian public or terminal elevators, includ- 
ing Detroit or Port Huron, 1-l5c per bu 
per day, for wheat in store, except enough 
for a fortnight’s grinding; in flour mill 
bins, 1-20c per bu per day on wheat 
stored; in winter storage boats in eastern 
bay ports, 1-25c a bu daily. No carry- 
ing charges shall be paid, however, on 
wheat as a result of this order, without 
the approval of the board. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Nov. 23.—The do- 
mestic demand for flour throughout west- 
ern Canada has slackened considerably 
during the past week. The majority of 
mills, however, have sufficient export busi- 
ness on hand to keep them running steadi- 
ly. The repeal of the substitution order 
has in many cases left millers with con- 
siderable supplies of cereal flours on hand, 
and anxiety is felt as to their disposal. 

There is now no demand from the pub- 
lic for substitutes, and in some instances 
dealers are applying to mills for permis- 
sion to return ir present stocks. No 
cancellation of orders for substitutes from 
outside points was allowed, and unless the 
authorities make some arrangement for 
disposing of these accumulated stocks, 
many millers will suffer considerable loss. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 





supplies. Current quotations: Manitoba 
delivery, bran $31 ton, shorts $36; Sas- 
katchewan delivery, bran $28, shorts $33; 
Alberta delivery, bran $28, shorts $33,— 
in bags, f.o.b. mills, 


WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg con- 
tinue fairly heavy. Millers and shippers 
have been in the market for wheat, and 
have taken practically all offered, at the 
fixed prices. Quotations: No. 1 northern, 
$2.24, bu; No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 
3 northern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, plus 3c bu super- 
visors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


one ag of oats have fallen off during 
the week, on Thursday only 49 cars being 
received, as compared with 141 a year 
ago. On same day barley receipts were 
38 cars, as — 30 a year ago. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats was 851,c bu, in store, 
Fort William, an advance of nearly 2c for 
the week. No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, $1.091,, an advance of 21,4; No. 2 
rye, $1.62, a decline of 4c since a week 
ago. 

OATMEAL 

Cereal mills in western Canada are kept 
steadily or in order to satisfy de- 
mand for ro oats and oatmeal, which 


is as great as ever. Supplies of milling 
oats appear adequate. Quotations: rolled 
oats, mixed cars, f.o.b. delivery points, 
$4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag; standard oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 
WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending Nov. 20, with 
comparison: 


1918 1917 
BOs BG, cai ome sob 00 tes cb'ecs 722 1,003 
POT EE Ses weve cebanes bac dad Dae 
e- EE: b6U bee ywclirbn Cea o4ee 759 714 
Ss OO Lue i ocs'ee babes Ks0ens 715 784 
PP. Ben sdie dco webacedsieu 699 1,163 
BOW, BO icvsacivecedcvtaedios 773 1,078 


LIEUTENANT A, H. ROSS 


One of the men from the Canadian mill- 
ing trade who did , - work in the war 
is Lieutenant A. H. Ross, now happily 
back in the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co.’s office at Winnipeg, after recovering 
from wounds received in the 1916 cam- 
paign on the Somme. Lieutenant Ross 
enlisted early in the war, went overseas 
with the 6lst infantry battalion of Win- 
nipeg, served at the front with the 52d 
battalion, was wounded on Oct. 5 on the 
Somme, and after recovery served in Eng- 
land until sent back to Canada on leave. 
Fortunately, the war is now over and 
Lieutenant Ross will not be required to 
return to military life. 


NOTES 

F. C. Stevenson, one of the depart- 
mental managers. of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, died of influ- 
enza on Nov. 15. Mr. Stevenson’s services 
were greatly valued by his company, and 
he will be missed in the grain trade of 
Winnipeg. , 

D. W. Black, a prominent elevator man 
of Fort William, died at Rochester, Minn., 
following an operation, on Nov. 18. Mr. 
Black was one of the senior members of 
the trade at Fort William, and was very 
widely known. Besides his business inter- 
est in the grain trade, he was active in all 
philanthropic and charitable organiza- 
tions. 

The Canadian immigration department 
predicts a very large influx of settlers 
from the United States into western Can- 
ada next spring. Now that the war is 
over, the immigration officials are being 
deluged with letters from the United 
States asking for information, and stating 
that the parties wish to move across the 
line next year. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Nov. 23.—There have 
been no developments in the local flour 
situation during the week. Demand for 
spring wheat flour continues good. Sales 
of car lots of government standard grade 
were made at $11.25 bbl, in bags, for ship- 
ment to country points, Montreal freights, 
and car lots to city bakers at $11.25, de- 
livered, with 50 to 100 bag lots at $11.35, 
and smaller quantities at $11.45, all less 
10c bbl for spot cash. 

Export trade in this grade of flour ha: 
been large, but the one being paid ar: 
not considered satisfactory. The surplus 
output of the mills for the month 0! 
November was sold at $10.85 bbl, in bags. 
all-rail shipment from the West, but for 
December supplies, prices have been re- 
duced -20e bbl, and large contracts hav: 
been made at $10.65. 

In the winter wheat flour market de- 
mand is limited, with broken lots selling 
at $11.10 bbl in new cotton bags, and at 
$10.80, in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

The market for substitutes for whea! 
flour is flat. The supply of substitutes in 
millers’ and jobbers’ hands is large, but 
it is reported that the government is mak- 
ing arrangements to take over all holdings 
at satisfactory prices for export account. 
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Car lots of white corn flour have been 
offered as low at $8.50 bbl, in bags, ex- 
track, without meeting with buyers. 

Trade in millfeed is active. Demand for 
bran and shorts is in excess of the sup- 
ply. Car-lot prices for bran are un- 
changed at $87.25 ton, and shorts at 
$42.25, including bags, ex-track, and bran 
at $39.25 and shorts at $44.25, ex-ware- 
house, including cartage, less 25c ton for 
spot cash. In other lines of feedstuffs 
there are no changes in prices, with sales 
of pure grain moullie at @70 ton; pure 
oat moullie at $64, barley feed at $60@62, 
and mixed moullie' at $50, including bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

On account of the strength which pre- 
vails in the Canadian oat situation, the 
market for rolled oats is stronger. De- 
mand is steady for broken lots, and sales 
of standard grades were made at $4.85@5 
per bag of 90 lbs; golden corn meal is 
selling at $5.40@5.60 per bag, delivered 
to the trade. 

There is a good demand from local 
dealers for Canadian western and Ontario 
oats en route, and sales of fully 100 cars 
were made at 79@85c bu, ex-track, Fort 
William, 

NOTES 

The declaration of a 5 per cent bonus 
by the Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
brings the total distribution to sharehold- 
ers for the year up to 12 per cent, against 
7 per cent for 1917, 

R. W. Reek, secretary for agriculture 
in New Brunswick, states that the year 
1918 is a banner one in the agricultural 
history of the Maritime Provinces. The 
yield of crops was one of the greatest 
known. The estimate for New Brunswick 
for this year is as follows: spring wheat, 
19,450 acres; oats, 224.442; buckwheat, 
72,480,—compared with 16,000 wheat, 190,- 
000 oats, and 57,000 buckwheat for 1917. 
The prospects for 1919 crops are encour- 
aging. Tuomas S. Bark. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mixn., Nov. 25.—Mills booked 
a fair volume of business last week in 
wheat flour. The cancellation of the sub- 
stitute order and the enlargement of the 
sales limit is already beginning to have 
its effect in an improved feeling and in- 
quiry. The betterment is manifesting it- 
self gradually, with no evidence of rush, 
but with a healthy tone. The government 
was a free buyer last week. 

The consuming trade is —s general 
satisfaction with the removal of restric- 
tions, and dealers, especially those in local 
territory, are increasing their orders. 
Large stocks are reported as being held 
in the East, and the demand from there 
is slow. Mills are preparing to clean up 
their shipments to the East by the last 
boat, about Dec. 5. 

The durum flour trade showed a much 
brighter tone with buyers covering imme- 
diate and near-by requirements and show- 
ing a disposition to anticipate the future. 
No important business was closed, but 
conditions are . 

Trade in rye flour was steady and mod- 
erate in volume. Buyers do not favor 
taking more than close requirements. Be- 
cause of the stronger rye market, mill 
prices were advanced 5@10c bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
28,060 bbls wheat and rye flour, or 78 
per cent of capacity, against 17,310, or 48 
per cent, the previous week, and 41,660, 
or 16 per cent over normal capacity, a 
year ago. 

Mills had no millfeed to offer, all of 
their output being taken by their regular 
customers on the government price basis. 
Supplies are scarce, and anything offered 
finds a ready market. 


NOTES 

J. L. MeCaull and G. K. Labatt, of 
Minneapolis, are applicants for member- 
ship in the Duluth Board of Trade. 

The annual meeting of the Consolidated 
Elevator Co., of Duluth, will be held Dec. 
17, in New York, at No. 1 Broadway. 

J.T. Lundquist, buyer for the Globe 
Elevator Co. on the exchange, is again 
about after three weeks at home due to a 
bad fall. 

Grain is moving in from Minneapolis 
for shipment down the lakes. It is re- 
ported that 2,000,000 bus are to come 
this way. 

The Board of Trade will be closed 
Thanksgiving Day and the mills and ele- 
vators expect to observe the holiday, but 
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the big rush to clean up shipments of 
grain and flour may force some houses to 
remain open. 

Wheat receipts on the crop to date at 
Duluth have been 55,265,000 bus, against 
11,735,000 last year. Receipts of all 
grains, 68,042,000 bus, against 22,611,000. 

Rye futures last week advanced 10@ 
lle, but with the filling of the demand it 
settled back and the closing figures for the 
week were a shade or moderately so under 
those of a week ago. Barley had a flash 
of strength also, going to 87c@$l1, but it 
closed soft at 85@95c. 

Today four boats were loading, and 
their cargoes were to aggregate 1,660,000 
bus. With the ore-carrying movement out 
of the way, the Grain Corporation is rush- 
ing all of the big carriers into the grain 
trade. Vesselmen fear that there will not 
be enough grain here to care for all the 
tonnage they will furnish. 

The Railroad Administration and lake 
shipping interests have decided upon Dec. 
5 as the day for closing navigation on the 
Great Lakes. Usually the movement runs 
to Dec. 12, that date being fixed by insur- 
ance interests as the final one upon which 
they will accept risks. The normal closing 
day is Nov. 30, and after that risks always 
commanded higher premiums. 

The movement of flour, both in by rail 
and out by water, has been heavy the past 
week, With the close of the lake shipping 
season, arrivals will drop off sharply. The 
usual effort to get out everything h aded 
this way will be made, and it is not antici- 

ated that the amount that will have to 
be forwarded by rail because of failure 
to get on boats will be large. 

Grain-shipping is in progress at a tre- 
mendous rate. At the Head of the Lakes, 
shipments last week aggregated more than 
12,000,000 bus. Of this, about 10,000,000 
bus was wheat. The report of stocks does 
not fully show this, because at the close 
of shipping, Sunday night, shipments ag- 
gregating 3,720,000 bus wheat and 94,000 
bus flaxseed had not been reported out of 
stocks. 

The removal of the system of issuing 
individual permits for shipments of grain 
to Duluth was pondicwlivs » Saturday, and 
the railroads have been allowed a move- 
ment of 1,200 cars daily to this point. 
This will continue to the close of naviga- 
tion in order to fill up the boats available 
for loading. Owing to the lateness of the 
time of issuance of the order, there is 
some doubt expressed as to whether the 
movement can get much above 800 cars 
daily, but railroad men think they will get 
a higher figure. F, G. Cartson. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 23.—The flour 
market was stronger this week, and trad- 
ing showed a marked improvement over 
any in the last 60 days. But few took ad- 
vantage of the low figures prevailing, 
some 15 or 20 days , some mills hav- 
ing offered at extremely low quotations of 
$9.90@10, New Orleans. 

There is still some spot flour selling at 
$10.15@10.40, by one or two brokers or 
job Ts. ell-known and_ established 

rands, however, command $10.50@10.75, 
and representatives of larger mills who 
carry stock also obtain around these fig- 
ures. 

Reports are current that these stocks 
will be well-nigh depleted within the next 
fortnight, and prices are expected to hold 
at the maximum at least for the next 60 
days. It is also predicted that sprin 
wheat will be in favor after Jan. 1, an 
many look for a large movement, hence 
buyers are requested to anticipate their 
wants and to send in their specifications in 
advance. 

Kansas and Oklahoma hard wheat flours 
were quoted at $10.50 @10.70 and Min- 
nesotas or spring wheat at $10.75@10.95, 
basis 98-Ib cottons, for shipment in 30 
or 60 days. Soft winter wheat flour was 
offered at $10.35@10.55, in 98-lb cottons. 

The following are prices on grain quot- 
ed by western shippers, cash, f.o.b. at 
New Orleans: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.50@ 
1.60 bu; No. 2 mixed, $1.48@1.53; No. 2 
white oats, 81c; No. 3 white, 80@801,c. 

Corn products, per barrel, as quoted 
by wholesalers on track: corn meal, $9; 


cream meal, $10.20; grits, $9.25. 


ell, of the Listman Mills, 
is., was a recent visitor here. 
Georce L, Ferry. 


J. O. Ba 
La Crosse, 
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Flour business improved this week, and 
some mills reported fair bookings. In- 
quiry was from all sections. Stocks 
in the hands of bakers and jobbers are of 
fair proportions; consequentiy, the de- 
mand was not keen or urgent, and pur- 
chases were confined to small and medium 
lots. Prices were held firm, and showed 
a steady advance. 

Southern trade, according to reports 
received, showed a marked improvement, 
especially in mixed cars with flour. Near- 
ly all mills reported a fair to good volume 
of business, with prospects for the future 
much brighter. Demand from eastern 
markets was also more active, and fair 
sales were made. 

One or two country mills reported small 
sales for government account on Tuesday, 
but apparently few local mills shared in 
this business. Better inquiries were re- 
ceived from the local trade for both hard 
and soft wheat flour, and there was a 
healthier tone to the market, with mills 
stiffening prices daily. Some sales were 
reported within 6c of the government 
maximum, but quotations generally are 
still below this price, especially on soft 
wheat flour. No sales of substitutes were 
"ao and demand for rye flour was 
dull, 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.50 bbl, bulk; soft wheat flour, 
$9.50@9.75; white rye flour $9.50, straight 
$8.65, dark $7.50,—jute. Corn flour, $3.52 
per 100 lbs. 

There was no change in the wheat feed 
situation, demand from wholesale job- 
bers and consumers continuing urgent and 
unsupplied, and no car lots available. 
Mixed trade is consuming most of the 
wheat feed mills have to offer; however, 
an improvement in conditions is antici- 
pated in the near future. Only a small 
amount of business was done in other 
feedstuffs. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Missouri and southern Illinois had the 
first cold spell of the season this week, 
it being cloudy and cold every day, but 
not to the freezing point. There was a 
light snow flurry, but it furnished no cov- 
ering for the ground. Reports indicate 
that the growing wheat crop is in splen- 
did condition in all sections. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: ine... Very ...Good... 
Good...Ideal...Looking fine; condition 


perfect. 
Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Nov. 23 was 36,700, rep- 
resenting 73 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 24,700, or 49 per cent, last 
week, 41,800, or 83 per cent, a year ago, 
and 39,000, or 77 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 46,400 bbls, 
representing 59 per cent, compared with 
38,700, or 50 per cent, last week, 50,800, 
or 66 per cent, a year ago, and 58,100, or 
75 per cent, in 1916. 


WHEAT GOES ALL-WATER TO EUROPE 


The Marshall Hall Grain Co., of St. 
Louis, this week made the first all-water 
shipment of wheat from St. Louis to 
Europe that has been made for nearly a 
quarter of a century, when it shipped 


over 1,500 tons of wheat, consigned to 
France, in a number of barges in the 
tow of the Mississippi Warrior Water- 
ways steamer Choctaw, which arrived 
from New Orleans Friday, and started 
on the return trip Saturday.’ The barges 
are each of 550-ton capacity. They were 
loaded at the Burlington elevator, and 
will be followed by a number of similar 
shipments by this company. 


HUN HELMET BRINGS BIG PRICE 

William H. Danforth, president of the 
Purina Mills, who has been engaged as 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary in France for sev- 
eral months, and recently returned to the 
United States to aid in the United War 
Work Campaign, addressed the members 
of the Merchants’ Exchange Friday, after 
the close of the market, relative to the 
war work done by the secretaries in for- 
eign service. 

He spoke briefly but interestingly on 
his work while at the front, and p< 
many interesting and touching experi- 
ences, after which a German helmet, that 
he had picked up on the battle-field of 
Argonne, was auctioned for the benefit 
of the fund. The total sum realized was 
$1,315. : 

DEATH OF CORPORAL ALBERT H. ISMERT 

On Nov. 7, the parents of Corporal Al- 
bert H. Ismert were officially notified of 
his death, Aug. 17, due to acute dilation 
of the stomach. Corporal Ismert was one 
of five sons of Joseph J. Ismert, formerly 
president of the Pinckenyville Milling Co., 
and at present of the Des Peres Milling 
Co., St. Louis. 

Corporal Ismert received his millin 
experience in the Pinckneyville mill, po 
for a short time was employed in the 
Washburn-Crosby mills at Buffalo. In 
1915 he came to St. Louis with his fa- 
ther, and was made superintendent and 
head miller of the Des Peres Milling Co. 
He joined the colors May 12, ond his 
company, Co. L, 55th Infantry, sailed for 
France early in August. 

His youngest brother, Milton E. Is- 
mert, also formerly connected with the 
Des Peres Milling Co., is with Battery 
F, 128th Field Artillery, 35th Division, 
in France. Besides his father and moth- 
er, his brother Milton and a sister, he 
leaves the following three brothers, also 
engaged in the milling business: Joseph 
H., salesman for Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Leo M., superintendent of the Omaha 
Flour Mills, and Charles R., connected 
with the Des Peres Milling Co. 

* #* 


H. V. Nye, of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co., was on ’change this week, con- 
sulting his St. Louis representative, H. 
Vest _ Procnt-na 





Western Canada Crops 
The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion bulletin for Nov. 22 gives the follow- 
ing figures on the crops of western Can- 
ada: 
CROP ESTIMATE, NOV. 14 


Bus 

Acres per acre Total bus 

Wheat ..... 15,526,000 10.3 159,918,000 
GRBOD ce ccsve 9,133,000 23.2 211,885,000 
Barley .... 1,965,500 18.5 36,177.000 
Flaxseed 1,000,000 5.2 5,200,000 
RS sc ccccee 200,000 10.0 2,000,000 

WHEAT SITUATION, NOV. 14 (BUS) 

Last year 


Wheat inspected to date 53,015,000 71,786,000 
In store, country points. 30,836,000 25,450,000 
In transit, not inspected 5,200,000 9,000,000 
Allowed for seed, feed 

and country mills .... 36,000,000 35,000,000 


125,051,000 


Balance in farmers’ hands to market, 34,- 
900,000 bus; amount yet to be. inspected, 
65,736,000 bus. 


INSPECTED TO DATE (BUS) 


In store, 

country 

elevators 

OBES orc cccccsvcceses 5,315,000 6,775,000 
CO eee 3,243,000 1,605.000 
Piaxseed ...........+ 619,300 770,600 
BPD accccwsessccccces 396,000 550,000 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, Nov. 
23, was estimated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
22,750, or 80 per cent, last week, 24,750, 
or 93 per cent, in 1917, and 23,250, or 89 
per cent, in 1916. 

The Chicago mills are selling flour at 
a very satisfactory price, obtaining some 
of the contracts awarded by the Grain 
Corporation, not alone for wheat flour 
but rye flour. Of the latter product one 
mill booked 7,500 bbls. 

Some of the larger bakers that have 
one or more cars of substitutes, and find 
that they can dispose of same through 
the Grain Corporation, are reducing the 
use of these products in bread and bak- 
ery goods. The smaller bakers, how- 
ever, that have less than carload lots, are 
obliged to use same and produce bakery 
pie to compete with their larger com- 
petitors. Practically all of the substi- 
tutes are obtainable, and have been pur- 
chased at less than wheat flour values, 
except it might be rice flour. 

There have been some sales made of 
round lots of flour by mills in the South- 
west to local dealers. Thursday, a Chi- 
cago buyer contracted with mills in Kan- 
sas for 25,000 pbls at $10.60, jute, New 
York City. Other sales of a smaller 
amount were made to go east, outside of 
the Grain Corporation’s transactions. 

While stocks of flour here are heavy 
and storage room scarce, the feeling seems 
to exist that trade will soon be back to 
about normal. Southwestern flour from 
leading mills of Kansas is held at $10.35 
@10.60, in cotton ¥’s. Northwestern 
mills are about 10c below these figures, 
as a rule. 


CORN MAKES BIG ADVANCE 


Corn has advanced over 17¢ from the 
low point made after the peace celebra~ 
tion of Nov. 11. Futures have moved 
from a discount to a premium over the 
cash grain. A majority of the speculators 
regarded peace as a bearish factor, and 
sold short to an unusual extent. 

Those who diagnosed the situation from 
a Food Administration standpoint were 
liberal buyers on the decline, ng omy me 
good profits by the advance. ey fig- 
ured that rte Bee B be a decline follow 
ing the celebration, and that the predic- 
tion of enormous requirements for feed 
and food from abroad would create a 
demand of sufficient magnitude to ab- 
sorb the offerings and advance prices. 

A broadening in the outside specula- 
tive trade has materially helped the up- 
ward movement in values of corn. There 
has been no pressure from hedgers, and 
the market is easily oversold. Millers 
have bought a little white corn, and the 
eastern trade has taken yellow corn 
freely. 

The new corn arriving here shows ex- 
ceptional quality, there being practically 
no damaged kernels. The moisture con- 
tent is comparatively low, considering the 
recent wet weather over the corn belt. 
There are numerous reports of husking 
returns being disappointing. 


NOTES 


Improvements are being made in the 
oatmeal plant of the Corno Mills, Avery- 
ville, Tl. 

The Suffern-Hunt Co., Decatur, IIL, is 
increasing the capacity of its corn mill 
quite materially. 

R. W. McKinnon, in charge of the rice 
division of the F Administration, 
was here this week. 


Winfield Scott Cowan, formerly chief 
grain inspector at Chicago, has sold his 
Board of Trade membership. 


The Armour Grain Co. is manufactur- 
ing a large amount of corn products at 
its mill on Goose Island, Chicago. 


The Grain rie nee recently pur- 
chased 175,000 bbls oatmeal, the greater 
part of it from a Chicago concern. 


Fearing & Morris, long established in 
the wholesale flour business in Chicago, 
are succeeded by Thomas & Morris. 


I. Pieser, of the Pieser-Livingston Co., 
wholesale flour merchants, will leave 
shortly for California to spend the win- 
ter months. 


A Chicago concern is introducing to 
the milling trade a wire tie for fastening 
paper and cotton sacks, and intended to 
take the place of twine. 

John J. Stream, of the Food Adminis- 
tration, spent part of the week in Chi- 
cago with his family, coming here espe- 
cially for Thanksgiving. 

Memberships in the Board of Trade 
are now $6,500, net, to the buyer, two hav- 
ing been sold at that price yesterday. 
This is an advance of $450 in a week. 

Commission houses and brokers have 
been notified by the Board of Trade di- 
rectors that the paying or receiving 


profits on open trades is a violation of the 


rules of the board. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., spent last week in the east- 
ern markets, principally Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York. 

J. R. Short, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, is making a business trip to the 
eastern markets, and is expected home 
the latter part of next week. 

A decided improvement in the milling 
demand for wheat was noticeable today, 
and winter grades, particularly the choice 
No. 1 and No. 2, brought 2@4c, and 
springs 1@3c, above basic prices. 

Makers of feeds report a slow busi- 
ness. Molasses has declined lately, and 
there are increased offerings at l5c in 
sellers’ tanks in New Orleans for future 
shipment. The East has not bought to 
any extent, and is holding off. 

Shipments of flour from Chicago by 
lake this week were 19,000 bbls, wheat 
3,060,000 bus, corn 93,000, and oats 1,- 
937,000. The wheat, excepting 170,000 
bus, and all of the oats, went to Buffalo, 
mostly for winter storage in boats. 

Western railroads will not allow the el- 
evating charge on grain after Dec. 12, 
and a majofity of the eastern lines are 
preparing to pursue the same course, al- 
though some will give 30 days’ notice of 
the expiration of such allowances, based 
on Dec. 12. 

Modifications have been made by the 
Food Administration in the regulations 
for trading in corn and oats futures. A 
90, instead of a 60, day period is per- 
missible, commencing Dec. 2. Trading 
in February corn was permitted, begin- 
ning Nov. 22. 

A conference of some of the princi- 
pals and mill managers of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co. organization met in 
Chicago, Friday. Among those present 
were Fred O. Shane, Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam Fulton, Minneapolis, and Harry G. 
Randall, Kansas City. 

An increased demand for flour has 
brought in more general buying of wheat 
by millers, and all the choice No. 1 north- 
ern and hard and red winter,.as well as 
the No. 2 grades, have been picked up 
readily at 1@2c over basic prices. Offer- 
ings in the open market have not been 
large. 

Among visitors in Chicago during the 


week were Rudolph A. Goerz, president 
of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, Ralph Denio, vice-president and 
manager of the J. W. Denio Milling Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., and David E. Stott, of 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. 


The acreage in a majority of the states 
raising winter wheat is estimated at 9 
me! cent larger than last year by the Daily 

rade Bulletin, which applied to the ag- 
gregate seeded last fall would indicate 
about 45,965,000 acres, an increase of 
3,795,000. The government has worked 
to have 47,000,000 acres seeded. 


C. C. Coventry, district sales-manager 
for central Illinois, headquarters at Ol- 
ney, for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was here Thursday. Mr. Coventry stated 
that the ree | away of substitutes had 
had a decided effect on the quality of 
bread that was being offered in southern 
Illinois, especially by large bakers in St. 
Louis. 


Movement of wheat from the farms 
from July 1 to Oct. 31 was 393,000,000 
bus, or 40 per cent of the crop. Last 
year it was 191,000,000 bus, or 30 per 
cent. In 1916 it was 293,000,000 bus, or 
47.34 per cent, and in 1915, when the 
record crop of 1,025,000,000 bus was 
raised, 286,000,000 bus were marketed, or 
27.2 per cent. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Grain Receivers’ Association, held at 
the Union League Club, Nov. 19, the 
new officers elected were: president, 
Adolph Gerstenberg; vice-president, W. 
H. Perrine; secretary, George F. Swen- 
son. Directors: George E. Booth, John 
C. McCormick, Sydney H. Warner, P. 
H. Schifflin and George L. Stebbins. 


The Daily Trade Bulletin figures that 
there is in the United States a surplus 
of 315,000,000 bus wheat above consump- 
tive and export requirements and sup- 
plies to July 1, 1919. Last year there 
were 134,000,000 bus, and in 1915 the sur- 
plus was 350,000,000 bus. Consumption 
this year is estimated at 450,000,000 bus, 
and seed requirements at 100,000,000. 


The forage division of the quarter- 
master’s department that has been buy- 
ing 800 cars of bran, feed, oats, and hay 
per day for the last six months has 
stopped purchases, and held up shipping 
directions on oats already bought. Its 
oats purchases have averaged 5,000,000 
bus per month, and within a few days it 
has given shipping directions on a few 
lots for over-sea shipment. 


The car situation on western and north- 
western roads is the best at this time 
in recent years. The big roads report a 
falling off in general business and a sur- 
plus of coal cars, for the first time in 
over a year. Coal mine operators are not 
as a rule working at full capacity, due 
to the influenza; and even with the de- 
creased output of coal, they are unable to 
get shipping directions on that sold. 


Elevator men, who attended the con- 
ference with the Food Administration 
at Washington last week, say an a 
ment has practically been reached for 
the moving out of the wheat stocks at 
Kansas City for export, mainly via the 
Gulf. Storage rates at Kansas City, in 
which Chicago people are largely inter- 
ested, have been fixed on the government 
wheat at 4c bu for transferring and 4c 
for storing for the government. 

Frank J. Delany, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee acting in conjunction with 
the Food Administration and the grain 
control committee, suggests to local re- 
ceiving houses that they should impress 
upon their patrons who have been anxious 
to ship wheat of late, but have been un- 
able to secure permits, that permits are 
now being issued freely for all grains, 
and every effort should be made to se- 
cure them for the movement of wheat. 


The permit committee is issuing all per- 
mits requested by interior shippers. 
Those for shipments of intermountain 
wheat and oats are being wired, in ad- 
dition to being mailed. As most of the 
intermountain wheat comes from Idaho, 
the wiring saves about three days, while 
on shipments of oats from Illinois and 
Iowa points a saving of one to two days 
is made. It is desirable to have as much 
wheat and oats arrive here as possible in 
the next two weeks, as it is wanted for 
shipment east by lake for storage by boats 
during the winter. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mriwavxeg, Wis., Nov. 23.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
2,500 this week, representing 14 per cent 
of capacity. Only one mill was in opera- 
tion. Last week, mills with the same ca- 
pacity turned out 5,000, or 28 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
16,000 turned out 6,500, or 41 per cent. 
The rye flour production was 4,000 bbls, 
compared with 4,300 last week and 3,700 
last year; corn flour, 6,000 bbls, against 
6,000. 

Flour business this week, according to 
Milwaukee millers, showed no improve- 
ment with the domestic trade. Millers, 
however, look for a decided improvement 
as soon as stocks now in buyers’ hands 
are reduced. There were good govern- 
ment orders placed this week. Mills have 
a fair amount of domestic business on 
their books, and have been shipping as 
fast as the flour was manufactured. 
Stocks here are moderate. Prices were 
steady at $10.62@10.75, in cotton. 

There was a brisk demand for rye flour, 
and liberal sales were made, both domes- 
tic and to the government. Millers op- 
erated fairly well, and expect to in- 
crease the output next week. Inquiry 
was good from all sections, especially 
from the middle states. Millers have a 
fair amount of milling rye on hand, and 
have bought considerable to arrive. Bak- 
ers bought freely, the strength in the mar- 
ket early in the week stimulating the de- 
mand. Prices were firm at $4.40@4.60 
for pure white, $4@4.10 for straight and 
#3.05@3.25 for dark, in 100-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn flour was light. Mills 
have fair orders on hand, and are making 
shipments as fast as possible. Prices de- 
clined 10c, but this did not bring any 
new business. Millers quoted at $3.75, 
in cotton. Thé call for corn meal was 
light, as stocks in buyers’ hands are still 
heavy. Quotations were $3.50, cotton, 
with same price asked for grits. 

There was no demand for oat flour, and 
local millers have decided to manufac- 
ture no more for the present. Stocks 
here are light. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for wheat feeds was brisk, 
with very little offering. Mills are fill- 
ing mixed cars with flour, and have prac- 
tically nothing to offer in straight car- 
loads. There was a decided falling off in 
the demand for rye middlings. Shippers 
have fair supplies, and are anxious to sell 
what they have on hand. Offerings from 
mills, both local and from the Northwest, 
were quite free, and. prices declined $3@4 
ton, with no buyers. Shippers reported 
all other feeds slow of sale. The state 
trade was good, in mixed cars with flour, 
for bran and middlings, but other grades 
were slow. Country dealers are using 
considerable barley for feed. Screen- 
ings were dull. 

NOTES 

The Wm. O. Goodrich Co., operating 
the Milwaukee Linseed Oil Works, is 
making a change in its plant. The screw 
process is being eliminated, and hydraulic 
pressure machines installed. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in co-op- 
eration with the Association of Com- 
merce, is planning for the establishment 
of an aérial mail route to serve Milwau- 
kee. A survey is being made of facilities, 
and it will be recommended to the gov- 
ernment that Milwaukee be placed on a 
direct route from New York, via Buffalo 
and Detroit. 

The standard Paper Bag Co., Chicago. 
will establish a factory at Peshtigo, Wis. 
It is stated that the plant will be financed 
and operated by Wisconsin jobbers un- 
der exclusive manufacturing license for 
the state of Wisconsin, under Standard 
patents. The daily consumption of pa 
per is to be 90 to 100 tons, and the output 
about 8,000,000 bags per day. 

Major S. C. Prescott, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, stated in an address at 
the National Potato Show held in Mil- 
waukee this week, that the establishment 
of mills for the manufacture of potato 
flour will make it possible to save about 
75,000,000 bus of potatoes now lost an- 
nually by freezing, through shipping and 
selection of culls. Before the war the 
United States imported $500,000 worth of 
potato flour from Germany and Holland. 

H. N. Wirson. 
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There is a good demand for flour in 
this city, but it is mostly supplied by the 
inills here and in the immediate neigh- 
horhood of London. The trade in coun- 
try and outport flour is still very quiet. 
What with the restrictions on railway 
freightears, which — the dispatch 
of flour over a radius of more than 100 
miles, except under special license, and 
what with the relatively heavy freight 
charges that have to be borne by the 
buyer, all mills outside of London are 
seriously handicapped in direct ratio to 
their distance from this city. 

Some outport flour comes here by water 
now and again, but the quantity is insig- 
nificant. There would be more chance 
for country flour if the authorities would 
allow a lower extraction from wheat, as 
the color of country flour would then bal- 
ance to some extent the extra cost of 
freight, but though the proportion of ad- 
mixture of .non-wheaten elements has 
been reduced to 20 per.cent, no conces- 
sion has been made in regard to the 
length required in the extraction from 
the wheat berry. 

Under special conditions the admix- 
ture may be reduced to 10 per cent, which 
would mean only 28 lbs of other material 
than wheat in the sack, but this can only 
he effected by using a considerable pro- 
portion of English wheat. 

At the moment very little native wheat 
is coming on the market, as much of it is 
too damp to thresh, while threshing opera- 
tions are delayed by lack of machinery 
and of labor. Moreover, there is still a 
demand for seed wheat against which the 
miller finds it impossible to compete. The 
price of seed wheat is not controlled, 
whereas milling wheat is fixed at 75s 6d 
per qr to the farmer for first | spe 

Country millers are apparently getting 
as much wheat as they want for immedi- 
ate purposes, but the difficult conditions 
already described peem likely to keep back 
supplies of nativé wheat, or perhaps one 
should say to prevent the flooding of 
the market .by new wheat. 

The authorities want to see as much 
home-grown wheat, barley and oats used 
in bread-making as possible, for the pur- 
pose of saving tonnage. Ostensibly to 

save book-keeping, the wheat commission 
has put all imported wheat at the flat rate 
of 80s per qr of 480 lbs, thus giving a 
further advantage in price to buyers of 
native wheat. 

No imported flour is at present being 
illocated to millers for mixing purposes, 
but 15 per cent, or 42 lbs, of imported 
white flour may be mixed into the G. R. 
sack, and it is believed that in about a 
fortnight’s time the distribution of white 
flour to London millers will be resumed. 

Bakers are grumbling sorely that too 
much of the flour they receive is colory 
and weak, such as J apanese, Chinese and 
Australian. Some in this city will not 
have even Australian, saying they will 

wait till they can get Canaifien exports 
or Minnesota fancy clears, which seem 
to be decidedly scarce. There is no 
change in the official prices either of G. 
R. or imported flour. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal on spot is in small supply, 
owing to the delay in the oats harvest in 
Scotland, and also to exhaustion of Amer- 





ican stocks on spot. For Midlothian, £35 
@£35 10s per ton is paid, while coarse 
Aberdeen is worth £34 10s, £34 being 
paid for medium and fine varieties. There 
is a small quantity of Midlothian rolled 
oats at £35 10s per ton, some Irish at 
£35 10s@ £36, with just a little American 
at £33. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in very small supply rela- 
tively to the keen demand. For the small 
amount of middlings and bran available 
the official price of £13 per ton is readily 
paid. The ministry of food has warned 
pig-keepers that they should slaughter 
all their stock, as no feed can be guar- 
anteed after Christmas. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Most of the week, money has been very 
abundant, so much so that on some days 
it was practically unemployable, but ow- 
ing to national war bond transfers and 
payments in connection with treasury 
bills, a keen demand has sprung up the 
last day or two, and borrowers are hav- 
ing to pay 3@3% per cent for varying 
periods. Moreover, the market, being un- 
able to meet all the demands upon it, has 
had to secure some assistance from the 
Bank of England. 

In the discount market very little busi- 
ness has been done, but treasury bills oc- 
casionally were freely dealt in. Three, 
four and six months’ bank bills are of- 
fered at 31% per cent, and trade bills at 
4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 per 
cent. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 21 


While a firm tone has ruled in the 
Scottish markets, business has been very 
slow, due chiefly to the general scarcity 
of all kinds of stuff. 

As was the case last week, there has 
been a strong inquiry in Glasgow for 
American spring wheats, which were not 
available, while winters, which were not 
wanted, were freely offered. The Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies has given 
instructions to the Glasgow market that 
all descriptions of American and Ca- 
nadian wheats are to be offered at 80s 
per qr. This is understood to be a flat 
rate, and represents an advance of 4s@ 
7s 6d per qr for the different grades. 

Though nothing definite has transpired, 
it is concluded that the price for flour 
will not be raised to the baker, and that, 
consequently, the price ‘of the loaf in 
Scotland will remain where it is, at 9@ 
914d per 4 lbs. The difference to the 
miller, it is understood, will be met by 
way of a cash subsidy. Meantime, the 
output of flour is on a large scale, and 
they consumption for the season of the 
year is exceptionally heavy. 

Home-milled government regulation 
grade flour is priced at 44s 3d per 280 lbs, 
and imported at 51s@5ls 6d. 

The use of oatmeal, oat flour, groats 
and rolled oats for any other purpose 
than human food has been prohibited in 
Scotland. It is explained that farmers 
have occasionally been in the habit of 
using oat preparations for putting val- 
uable animals into form for show or sale. 

In an address recently delivered in 
Edinburgh, it was stated that it was 
now certain, in spite of the bumper yield 
of grain, that the supply of home-grown 
food would fall short of the provision 
for 40 weeks aimed at. This year’s cereal 
harvest will rank as the most disastrous 
of recent years. Only a few favored dis- 
tricts have secured the bulk of the grain 
crops in good order. Probably as much 
as a quarter to a third of the whole grain 
crops have been more or less seriously 
damaged, spoiled for human food, or lost 
altogether. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 21 


The flour trade is exceedingly quiet for, 
although the government has released the 
usual quantities of foreign flour for dis- 
tribution, there has not been any request 
on the part of buyers for further supplies, 
or pressure to increase the quantities. 
Our home millers are busy, and are able 
to get rid of their output. 

There is a distinct shortage of cereals, 
not only for mixing purposes by the mill- 
ers but for the general trade. While the 
retail trade has still sufficient rice for 
the ordinary public, it cannot be pro- 
cured in large quantities. Barley, owing 
to the lateness of the crop, is entirely 
off the market and Ireland is at present 
drawing on some of the Scotch millers 
for oatmeal to fill the demand until the 
Irish crop is offered more freely. 

Oats are now to a great extent con- 
trolled, but this has not resulted in mill- 
ers getting what they want. Dealers in 
oats have been registered, and all millers 
and consumers who fail to get supplies 
to keep going are instructed to apply to 
the food controller in Dublin. This has 
been done, and the food controller is- 
sues orders to the different merchants to 
supply the different people who have 
made application. 

These orders, however, have had to be 
returned to the food controller on the 
ground that the merchants have not got 
the oats. The fact is, farmers are not 
threshing their oats; some of them were 
damp and are not fit to thresh, and those 
who have dry oats are in no hurry to 
sell. They think the food controller’s 
price a very low one, and considering that 
if they dispose of their oats they would 
have to buy cattle feedingstuffs at £15 
per ton more, they say it would be better 
to feed their oats to their cattle. 

The following are the prices of flour: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack dis- 
count; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d 
per sack discount for cash in seven days, 
or one month net. The government is 
charging 49s 9d, net, cash, for imported 
flour for mixing in. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £13 per 
ton ex-mill, plus freight and 35s for bags, 
and merchants’ allowance of 7s 6d per ton. 
There is scarcely any market, however, 
for these goods, everything being dis- 
posed of through the recognized chan- 
nels as quickly as it is made. Palm cake 
is being distributed in the shape of meal 
at about £25 per ton. Cotton cakes are 
also being allowed for dairy cattle, but 
linseed cakes are still held up for winter 
consumption. 





BISCUIT DESIGNS 


A Judicial Interpretation of Phases of a Man- 
ufacturer’s Right to Exclude 
Competition 


The policy of the law is to permit full 
competition in the manufacture of goods 
not affected by a patent, and that other 
policy which protects one manufacturer 
against disadvantages arising from a com- 
petitor’s act in marketing goods which 
may mistakenly be assumed by the public 
to have been manufactured by the first 
manufacturer, came into conflict in the 
recent case of Shredded Wheat Co, vs. 
Ross Food Co. 

As mentioned in The Northwestern 
Miller some time ago, when the case was 
passed upon by the United States district 
court for the district of Connecticut, the 
litigation turned upon the facts that the 
plaintiff’s design patent covering the fa- 
miliar shredded wheat biscuit had expired, 
and that the defendant had commenced 
the manufacture of biscuits similar in 
appearance. 


The district court granted an injunc- 
tion against the sale of biscuits similar 
to plaintiff's except as defendant food 
company should distinctly mark on each 
that it was made by that company, and 
not by the plaintiff. On appeal, the | 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
second circuit, modified the injunction by 
ordering that no such marking shall be 
required in the sale of biscuits reaching 
the last purchaser in cartons; defendant’s 
packages being admittedly so distinctive 
as to avoid confusion in the public mind 
on that score. 

As to biscuits reaching the consumer 
without cartons, defendant is merely re- 
quired to either imprint a distinctive let- 
ter, cross or other symbol in the biscuit, 
or use a wrapping, tag, or band, showing 
manufacture by the defendant. Provi- 
sion is made for abrogation of this last re- 
quirement on proof being made, after 
bona fide trial, that there cannot be com- 
pliance except at prohibitive expense. 

The gist of the higher court’s rulings 
and reasoning is as follows: As to the 
form of shredded wheat biscuits, plain- 
tiffs strict right to further monopoly of 
that form has been lost by expiration of 
the design patent covering it. 

Nor can plaintiff monopolize the color 
of such roduct, because that is necessar- 
ily produ ced in the process of baking. 
“To require defendant to adopt a shade 
different enough for commercial distinc-- 
tion would be to force them to bake their 
biscuits so that they would be repellent 
to most tastes.” 

It would be unjustly onerous to require 
defendant to adopt a distinctive size, as 
an increase in size “would make it im- 
possible to put two in the ordinary sauc- 
er,” and as a decrease in size would in- 
crease the cost of manufacture. 

There is left, then, but one method of 
avoiding confusion in the public mind as 
to the source of manufacture, and that is 
to either imprint some distinctive mark 
on defendant’s product, or attach a dis- 
tinctive tag or wrapping. On this point 
the opinion says: 

“We should be equally jealous to assure 
the defendant’s right freely to compete 
in the market with the first comer. The 
question is always commercial; we ought 
not to impose any burdens which, either 
by changing the appearance of the article 
itself, or by imposing expense upon its 
production, will operate to give the plain- 
tiff such advantage in the market as will 
substantially handicap its competitors.” 

Judge Ward, one of the three judges 
who heard the appeal, dissented from the 
decision, expressing a view that plaintiff 
was entitled to no relief; that the form 
and size of shredded wheat biscuits are 
functional, and that, plaintiff’s patent 
having expired, the manufacture of such 
product should be thrown open to all, 
with no necessity for distinctive marking 
on the biscuits themselves. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 





Oblong checkered design; No. 109,527. 
Owner, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. Used 
on corn meal, 

“Second to None’; No. 111,497. Owner, 


Halsted (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Sunnybrook”; No. 112,208. 
nybrook Co., Portland, Oregon. 
feed for dairy cows. 


Owner, Sun- 
Used “on a 


“United”; “In Union There Is Strength’’; 
No. 112,358. Owner, Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Used on wheat 
flour. 


Ornamental design; No. 112,472. Owner, 
International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis. 
Used on dairy, cattle and hog feeds. 

Cow (head of) design; No. 112,473. Owner, 
International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis. 
Used on ready ration and dairy feed. 

“Premier’; No. 110,955. Owner, Francis 
H. Leggett & Co., New York. Used on pre- 
pared cereals, corn starch, zwieback, milk 
wafers, soda biscuits, lemon snaps, pearl tap- 
ioca, macaroni, and many other articles. 
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FLOUR MARKET REVIVING 


After a Long Period of Duliness, Trade Is 
Again Picking Up—Prices Advancing 
—Export Buying Helpful 

The flour market, which has been un- 
precedentedly dull for two or more 
months, is showing signs of coming to 
life again. During the last week buyers 
have displayed some interest and, to an 

_ extent, anticipated future requirements. 

Up to this time they have been restricted 

to 60 days’ supplies, but the changes in 

the milling rules announced by the Food 

Administration last week permit buyers 

to contract ahead for 90 days. 

One reason why buyers are inclined to 
place fresh orders now is that millers, 
recognizing the foolishness of selling at 
cost, even to keep their plants running, 
are advancing prices to a level that in- 
sures them a living profit. When quota- 
tions began mounting, buyers hurried to 
get their orders in. Some were lucky 
enough to get in at the low level, while 
others paid 10@30c bbl more. It is un- 
derstood that the mills generally are now 
asking an average of 25@30c bbl more 
than they did two weeks ago, but even 
the maximum is still 10@19c under the 
price established by the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Aside from the unusual conditions 
brought about by the supervision of the 
Food Administration, the trade this year 
has been in some respects entirely dif- 
ferent from that of other years. Through- 
out the summer, bakers were unable to 
buy flour, and many managed to keep 
running only by piecing out their re- 
quirements from grocery store stocks. 
It was believed then that it would take 
many months to fill the holes. 

However, the winter wheat crop was 
harvested earlier than usual, and al- 

. though the spring wheat crop also was 
early, by the time the spring wheat mills 
got to running they found the trade pret- 
ty well loaded, not only with soft winter 
wheat flour but also with hard winter 
wheat. For that reason the output of the 
spring wheat mills so far on this crop has 
fallen much below normal. Even the 
fact that bakers and others have been 
forced to use substitutes would not ac- 
count for the falling off in production. 

Supply conditions with the larger bak- 
ers during the last two or three months 
have been just exactly the opposite of 
what they were during the summer. They 
had been loaded down with flour. Many, 
in fact, have not been able to absorb de- 
liveries as fast as received and, conse- 
quently, stocks have accumulated in many 
of the large markets. Storage space has 
been at a premium, and loaded cars have 
been carried over on track, with demur- 
rage accruing. 

The situation, however, is clearing at 
last. The placing of heavy orders for 
export by the government will relieve 
the pressure on the domestic market. Ex- 
port orders placed by the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation within the last 
two to three weeks aggregated well over 
4,000,000 bbls. While the mills are work- 
ing on these orders, the domestic con- 
sumption will rapidly reduce stocks in 
this country, and it is felt that the sit- 
uation will again be normal by Jan. 1. 

Undoubtedly, the abandonment of the 
use of substitutes will result in an in- 
crease in the consumption of wheat flour. 
If events transpire as now expected, it 
is not likely that flour quotations on this 
crop will again be as low as they have 
been. 

It will probably take some little time 
for bakers to dispose of what substi- 
tutes they have on hand. The Food Ad- 
ministration hopes that, where the quan- 
Oe is comparatively small, the bakers 
will absorb them by mixing in a little at 
a time in their doughs. twise, should 





they wait for the administration to take 
them off their hands, it might entail con- 
siderable delay and rehandling, which 
should be avoided if possible. 
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Corporation, however, is prepared to buy 
substitutes in car lots without delay, at 
prices to be agreed upon. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Good Progress Made in Raising Funds to 
Endow School—Federal Food Admin- 
istration Indorses Plan 


The formal indorsement of the Fed- 
eral Food Administration to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking comes in the 
shape of a letter fromi Herbert Hoover 
to Win M. Campbell, Kansas City, which 





says: . 
“The progressive spirit now being evi- 
denced by the bakers of the country in 


promoting a plan to elevate and increase 
the efficiency and usefulness of the bak- 
ing industry through the American In- 
stitute of Baking Research has come to 
my attention, and I am glad to indorse 
this very worthy enterprise, holding as 
it does great promise of real benefit, not 


information collected by it is disseminat- 
ed to the members. 

A temporary constitution has been 
drawn up. It has been decided that an 
assessment of $5 be levied to cover ex- 
penses of carrying on educational work 
and the business of the association for the 
fiscal year 1918-19. No entrance fees 
or initiation charges are to be made until 
after the next annual convention. 





Bakers Have Been Educated 

In reviewing the work of the Food Ad- 
ministration in Minnesota during the past 
year, A. D. Wilson, the local federal ad- 
ministrator, says: 

“Some of the advantages to the baker 
of the Food Administration have been 
a forced education. He has learned to 
use substitutes that will make him more 
independent in the future. Prices of 
flour, sugar and fats, the main materials 
used by him, have been stabilized. Had 
prices of these staples not been con- 





our people with all-wheat bread.” 





Conia S. Ward Congratulates 
President Wilson 


George S. Ward, of New York, president of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, sent the following telegram to President Wilson, 
following the signing of the armistice by Germany: 

“On behalf of the American Association of the Baking Industry, I desire 
to extend to you our organization’s united expression of joy and gratification 
over the happy conclusion of the war, with its resulting glory to our nation, 
our soldiers and sailors, our citizens and the administration which has guided 
us through our period of test and trial with such wisdom and faith. 

“Allow me, sir, to also pledge you in the hour of victory and approaching 
peace, even as in time of war, the patriotic support of our association in the 
tasks which lie ahead of us all in bringing to our beloved nation and the 
peoples of other lands a prosperous and everlasting peace. Permit me to 
express, too, speaking for all our members, the hope that no far-distant day 
will see our industry once more restored to its normal condition, present 
restrictions all removed, and the opportunity given us to resume supplying 








alone to the industry but to the whole 
people as well. 

“I sincerely hope every baker in our 
land, large or small, will have vision to see 
its great possibilities ana help you to 
make them realities.” 

A preliminary canvass of the United 
States shows that considerably more than 
one-third of the $1,000,000 required al- 
ready has been subscribed. Good as this 
record is, it is better than it appears on 
the surface, because there are a number 
of states which have not yet completed 
the organization for canvassing their 
bakers. A number of the states have al- 
ready raised their full quota. 





Bakery Superintendents’ Association 

C. F. Yaeger, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Bakery Superin- 
tendents, which was organized in Chicago 
at the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, writes 
that the new association is making very 
satisfactory progress. Superintendents 
from all over the country are sending in 
applications for membership. The secre- 
tary expects to shortly send out some very 
interesting and educational matter, 
through its board of education. The as- 
sociation has a volunteer committee on 
educational subjects, consisting of men 


in close touch with all branches of pro-* 


duction. The duty of this committee is 
to select one decide technical ques- 
tions, and check up the reliability of 
sources of information. Afterwards, the 


trolled, no one knows how high they would 
have gone, and the uncertainty and varia- 
tion would have made many difficult sit- 
uations for the baker. 

“So, all in all, it is my belief that the 
war was bound to cause the baker many 
difficulties, and‘ that asa war necessi 
the Food Administration has not been al- 
together a handicap to him. At all events 
the Food Administration has been in ex- 
istence, the bakers have so far weathered 
the storms, the allies and our own people 
have had bread and, as a result of the 
combined efforts of all, the United States 
is in a position, so far as food is con- 
cerned, to meet any situation that is like- 
ly to arise.” 





Food Administration Still Exists 


Considerable publicity has been given 
recently to that portion of the food con- 
trol law which provides that the Food 
Administration goes out of existence when 
peace is proclaimed. In the event that 
there is no further legislation along this 
line, the above statement is correct. 

Peace has not been proclaimed as yet, 
however, and it may several months 
before such a proclamation will be issued 
7 the President. In the meantime the 
obligations of the bakers to the Food Ad- 
ministration continue as heretofore. Bak- 
eee 7“ ag a A pee assured that 

wi ven advan of an 
change in the ciamioie Vaid the 
rapidly altering tary and commercial 
situation makes possible. 


BAKERS STAND TOGETHER 


George 8S. Ward Advises Against a Return to 
Old Trade Evils—Stale Returns, Rebates 
and Premiums Should Not Be Tolerated 

In a message to the bakers of the 
country, following the abolition of substi- 
tutes and the lifting of restrictions sur- 
rounding the use of sugar, George S. 
Ward, of New York, president of the Na- 
tional Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, offers the following timely advice: 

“It is to the future we must direct our 
thoughts and our endeavors. When the 
Food Administration frees the baking in- 
dustry from all control, shall the bakers 
of the country return to customs and 

ractices which existed in our business 

fore the war—or shall we all continue 
to stand together and do business in the 
new way, the better way, the way we have 
learned during the past eighteen months. 

“T mean by that, shall we allow that 
ancient and chief evil of the bread busi- 
ness,—the return of stale goods,—to come 
back among us and be a menace to the 
proper conduct of our business? We all 
know the that has come from the 
abolishment of stale returns. The prac- 
tice is now dead, and certainly should not 
be revived. 

“Another question for bakers every- 
where to consider at this- time is the re- 
taining of the standard sizes of one pound 
and one and a half pound bread. These 
standard weights have been a good thing 
for our business. They have tended to 
stabilize prices and they should by all 
means be maintained. 

“Other bad customs which have existed 
in the business in the past and which have 
been eliminated by Food Administration 
rulings are the discount, rebate and pre- 
mium advertising evils. No baker can 
deny that the elimination of these prac- 
tices has been of great benefit to the 
industry. They are out of our business 
now, and should be kept out. 

“Tt lies within the power of the bakers 
themselves to say whether or not all these 
evils shall be kept out of our business, 
or be revived. That power can come 
from organization, and I want to go on 
record as urging ‘the organization of a 
bakers’ association or club in every com- 
munity where there are two or three or 
more bakers. Such organization will help 
the industry retain the things, and 
profit by what it has learned during war- 
time. Organization will prevent the re- 
turn of the evils which have been so in- 
jurious to the business in the past. 

“This is a common cause in which we 
may all join for our own protection and 
receive mutual benefit, and bakers every- 
where should get together on a stand pat 
sexy 4 on the points I have mentioned. 
By doing that they will help the work of 
state organizations and national organiz:\- 
tions, and be a support to them later to 
make these advantages for our business 
permanent by legislation. 

“The present is a time of golden op- 
portunity for every baker, be he large 
or small. But we must work together, act 
together and be united if we are to take 
-advantage of our opportunity. 

“Join now with your fellow-baker. If 
he does not see the value to him of the 

at reforms made in the bread business 
uring the war, make them clear to hin. 
Meet him more than half-way. Co-op- 
erate with him. Stick with him and en- 
courage him to stick with you. 

“Let us all be frank, open and straight- 
forward with one another. Let our com- 
petition be business-like and clean. [ct 
us once and for all realize that, after @/l, 
we have but one competitor, and that one 
is the housewife. Let us keep these facts 
ever before us and make our business 
creed from now on unity and organiza- 
tion; all for one, one for all,—and we 
will derive more profit from our business 
and more happiness.” 


The mid-winter meeting of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
be held Jan. 15, at Columbus. 
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FLOUR PRICES HIGHER 


New England Stocks Heavy but Being Re- 
duced—Quality Flour Wanted, but In- 
ferior Goods Drug on Market 

E. P. Sanford, of Boston, who repre- 
sents the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 
in New England, writes: 

“There has been a marked improvement 
during the last few days in the price sit- 
uation in New England. This is un- 
doubtedly due to heavy buying by the 
Grain Corporation at prices approximat- 
ing the fair price announced by the - 
ernment in Schedule No. 1. This does 
not mean that open quotations from mills 
have changed to any noticeable degree, 
but flour is not being sold so far below 
open quotations as it was three weeks 
ago. The larger buyers in this territory 
have been confining their purchases to 
near-by requirements, the better class 
of bakers buying in limited quantities 
every 10 days or two weeks. 

“Flour stocks at seaboard have not been 
reduced ey ectomgee but the folly on 
the part of some millers of shipping flour 
to seaboard on consignment, or sending 
an inferior quality at a low price, has 
had plenty of proof during the past 
month. Good quality flours selling at a 
fair price have been moved slowly. In- 
ferior grades of flour are still unsalable 
at any price. Bakers and jobbers both 
comment on this situation, and holders 
of inferior flour anticipate trouble in 
getting rid of it. 

“Bakers, generally, rejoice at the action 
of the Food Administration in removing 
the substitute restrictions. Two of the 
largest New England bakers announced, 
the day after the substitute rule was 
withdrawn, that they were prepared to 
deliver all-wheat bread. This quick ac- 
tion on the part of the leaders in the 
trade caused some consternation among 
their competitors, on account of the fact 
that every baker had more or less sub- 
stitutes on hand. 

“Various food administrators of the 
New England states are now working 
out in detail a plan to relieve holders of 
substitutes, who have less than a carload 
on hand, of their supplies. Bakers are 
sending an inventory of the kind and 
quantity of substitutes that they have 
on hand to their local food administrator. 
It is presumed that the food administra- 
tors will pool these holdings into car lots, 
and offer a price for them on this basis. 
Bakers feel that they should get out from 
under their substitutes with small if any 
loss. ; 
“The prospects for the next 30 days 
are brighter than for some time. The re- 
sults of the influenza epidemic ‘have large- 
ly disappeared. The labor situation is 
not quite so acute as it has been, both on 
account of the release of a number of 
men employed in munitions factories and 
on account of the heralded return of cer- 
tain New England regiments from over- 
seas, 

“Flour buyers o_o comment on 
the stability shown by the market im- 
mediately following the end of the war, 
and are not showing much hesitation in 
conducting their businesses, on the as- 
sumption that these stable conditions will 
continue, or that, if changes occur, they 
will be so gradual as not to unsettle the 
market unduly. There is a general feel- 
ing of satisfaction on the part of flour 
buyers with the action of the Food Ad- 
ninistration, a sense of security as to the 
future and hopefulness as to the contin- 
uance of prosperous conditions.” 








Will Still Conserve Wheat Flour 

“It is hard for any one to forecast 
events, and equally hard to be original or 
cven interesting,” writes E. D. Strain, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“If there is to be no increase in the 
use of wheat flour, now that the need of: 
so much conservation of the same is past, 
then all the paper and ink that has been 
used in the past year imploring the Amer- 
ican people to save wheat has been wast- 
ed. I cannot conceive of such a state of 
affairs. 

“I personally know that man 


. people 
have foregone wheat bread an 


similar 


foods because they believed there was 
the need, as the Food Administration ap- 
peals stated. If this was true in a small 
community, how great must have been 
the saving the country over. As in most 
cases it was the exception to the rule 
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rather than those who were complying 
with the same that was given prominence, 
and thus the impression was given that 
the majority were not conserving wheat. 

“Even now many will not use wheat 
flour as lavishly as during pre-war times, 
not because they do not want to, but for 
fear there is still a pressing need for it 
elsewhere. These will gradually come to 
the use of wheat flour again, and the bak- 
ers surely will get their share of this in- 
crease. 

“There is a steadily increasing demand 
for bakers’ bread, due a great deal to the 
improvement in the quality of commer- 
cial bread. The past year’s experience 
has been of exceedingly great value to 
the thinking baker. He has really learned 
more about the art of his calling than in 
many previous years’ work. He will now 
be able to make better wheat bread than 
he could before his trial with the sub- 
stitute programme. 

“Bakers will not continue to use other 
cereals in the manufacture of wheat 
bread. Wheat is the only cereal for yeast 
bread purposes, and any other cereal 
that is added only detracts from the qual- 
ity of the bread. The best-flavored loaf 
is the one that has the best-developed 
wheat flavor, and no other cereal has that 
flavor.” 





BAY STATE RETAIL BAKERS 





Organize and Hold Their First Annual Con- 
vention—National President Lipp Pres- 
ent with Advice—The Officers 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 22.—Though twice 
postponed, and finally scheduled to be 
held on the same day as the victory cele- 
bration, a representative body of the retail 
bakers of Massachusetts met in Boston, 
Nov. 12, and completed the permanent 
organization for which the preliminaries 
were arranged several months ago. The 
original conference was held in August, 
and temporary officers were elected, in- 
cluding W. Dietz, of Springfield, 
president; F. H. Harzbecker, of Rox- 
bury, secretary; and Joseph T. Remmes, 
of Lawrence, treasurer. 

At that time the bakers of the state 
showed a strong desire to be organized 
and to come into harmonious relations 
with the National Retailers’ Association. 
The original date fixed for the meeting 
for permanent organization was in Oc- 
tober, but the influenza epidemic prevent- 
ed a meeting at that time, though once 
postponed. 

Owing to the parade going on while the 
convention was being held, the attend- 
ance was smaller than expected, though 
about 50 of the leading retail bakers of 
the state were present. 

The convention was called to order by 
President Dietz, who welcomed the dele- 
gates briefly, and stated the objects of 
the meeting. He said that because the 
war is over it must not be understood that 
there is no need of organization and re- 
striction. In the coming time of recon- 
struction at home and abroad the bakery 
trade will have an important part. It is 
fortunate that the country had a 
Food Administration, and thought it is 
possible that official mistakes have been 
made, the bakers have not gathered to 
criticize, but to help. 

It is understood that the Food Admin- 
istration desires to deal with organiza- 
tions. as far as possible, and not with 
individnals, and this has been a powerful 
factor in favor of a state organization. 
The fact that the labor problem can be 
better handled by a state-wide organiza- 
tion than by individual bakers has been 
another powerful influence in crystallizing 
sentiment in favor of forming a perma- 
nent state organization. 

After the reading of the minutes of 
the Worcester conference, and hearing 
the reports of the temporary officers, it 
was voted to proceed with the organiza- 
tion of the state association. ~ At the re- 
uest of President Dietz, Eugene Lipp, of 

hicago, president of the Retail Me t 
Bakers of America, took the chair and 
presided at the election of officers and 
the g of the necessary votes to 
place the new organization in harmony 
with the national association. 

Under his direction, permanent of- 
ficers were elected as follows: president, 
W. H. Dietz, of Springfield; first vice- 
president, R. Volkmer, of Lawrence; 
second vice-president, M. E. Flemming, 
of Boston; secretary, F. H. Harzbecker, 





of Roxbury; treasurer, R. Rausch, of 
East Boston. Executive committee: Jac. 
Meister, of Lawrence; William B. Ernst, 
of Jamaica Plain; James Burnett, or 
Camb The newly elected officers 
were installed by Mr. Lipp. 

That gentleman. also answered many 
questions as to the problems that are 
likely to come - in the management of 
the state association, especially giving the 
experience of the Illinois bakers in turn- 
ing their state organization into a repre- 
sentative body. On his advice it was 
voted to fix the annual dues at $5 per 
capita per year, it being understood that 
of this amount $3 is to be retained for 
the use of the state association, and $2 
go to the national association. 

The payment of these dues will auto- 
matically make each member of the state 
association a member of the national as- 
sociation as well. It is hoped to form 
local associations in each of the cities 
and large towns of the state, and to 
make them all tributary to the new state 
association. 

The question of the employment of a 
state organizer came up for discussion, 
and after a statement by President Dietz 
that the officers would not be able to give 
the requisite time to organization, and a 
statement from Mr. Lipp as to the way 
the matter was handled in Illinois, it 
was voted to refer the consideration of 
the employment of a paid organizer to the 
executive committee. : 

In order to save the time of the con- 
vention it also was decided to leave the se- 
lection of a constitution to the executive 
committee. President Lipp stated that 
he and other officers of the national as- 
sociation were preparing a model con- 
stitution that would be suitable for all 
state associations affiliated with the na- 
tional association. If agreeable to the 
delegates, he said he would be glad to 
donate a copy, which might safely be 
adopted as a guide of action for the state 
association, and the offer was accepted. 

Z. C. Dickinson represented the food 
administration, in the absence in Wash- 
ington of the State Food Administrator 
Henry B. Endicott. He voiced the ve 
cordial << of the good wor 
done by the bakery trade during the past 
year in the conservation of wheat flour. 
He said that while there would shortly 
be some modification or an abrogation of 
the 80-20 rule, as there will no longer be 
the particular necessity for the conserva- 
tion of wheat flour, fats and meats must 
continue to be conserved to the limit, as 
these are urgently needed at present by 
the les of the evacuated territory. 

Rudolph Fries, associate editor of the 
Bakers Weekly, my at length on co- 
operation—by the bakers with each other 
and among themselves, and with the Food 
Administration in the conservation of 
wheat flour. President Lipp also spoke 
on the work of the national association, 
and urged those present to work har- 
moniously together for the building up 
of a strong organization in Massachusetts. 


Louis W. DePass. 





Powdered Sugar Ban Lifted 


The ban on powdered sugar which has 
been in effect since Oct. 10 has been lifted 
by the Federal Food Administration at 
Washington. Consumers can again ob- 
tain powdered sugar on a certificate basis. 





Minnesota Bakers May Organize 


The Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
has rendered such good service to the 
bakers of the state, having drawn them 


together more closely than they have ever ~ 


been before, that it is thought the time 
is ripe to endeavor to form a permanent 
state association. It would seem an in- 
justice to abandon the Service Board with- 
out making an attempt to hold the bak- 
ers together. 

The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to formulate plans and draw up 
rules and regulations to submit to the ex- 
ecutive committee: W. B. Thompson, J. 
C. Lewis, J. J. Regan, C. H. Bailey, and 
L. F. Bolser, of Minacnpelis. This com- 
mittee is to get together within the next 
two weeks, and submit its suggestions to 
the executive committee of the Bakers’ 
Service Board early in December. The 
committee will correspond with the va- 
rious state associations throughout the 
country, and get ideas from these before 
attempting to draw up its constitution. 
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SUBSTITUTE RULING UNFAIR 


Bakers Feel Advance Notice Should Have 
Been Given of Ch Heavy Stock: 
May Mean Serious Losses 


“In keeping with the recent moves of 
the Food Administration, this very radi- 
cal change in substitute rules was made 
without notice and caught practically all 
of the bakers very heavily stocked up 
with flour substitutes,” writes Jay Burns, 
of Omaha, Neb. 

“I understand that the government is 
now proposing to buy these at market 
price. That would hardly be any benefit 
to the baker, because he could likely dis- 
pose of his substitutes anywhere at mar- 
ket price. 

“Unless the government were to take 
these substitutes off the bakers’ hands at 
invoice price, there will be no way that 
I can see for the bakers to avoid rather 
heavy loss. . 

“Last summer the Food Administra- 
tion agreed with the Bakers’ Service 
Board to make no changes of any kind in 
the substitute rulings without 60 days’ 
advance notice but, entirely disregarding 
this agreement, it made the change ef- 
fective Sept. 1, without notice, and now 
it makes this change on equally short 
notice. 

“However, we have won the war and 
we are so rejoiced over the fact and so 
happy at getting our feet on terra firma 
again that we will rather cheerfully over- 
look these little irregularities, and smil- 
ingly take our losses. 

“There are so many larger and more 
important problems in the work of re- 
construction now staring us in the face 
that we have neither time nor disposition 
to whine over the things which have hap- 
pened. If, however,. the occasion. ever 
arises for a repetition of the job which 
Mr. Hoover undertook to do this year, 
I trust the work may be organized on a 
basis which will insure fair treatment of 
big interests concerned.” 











B. Howard Smith, president Consum- 
ers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, Mo: “We 
believe that the rescinding of the sub- 
stitute rule is going to have a big effect 
on the baking business, for the reason 
that the housewife, who has not been 
making her own bread for so many 
months, is now doing all she can along 
that line. We and many others have felt 
quite a slump in business. 

“The worst blow, however, to the baking 
business was the Food Administration’s 
rescinding the substitute rule without no- 
tice, leaving on bakers’ hands from one 
to eight carloads of substitutes, and the 
market dropping $1@1.50 per 100 lbs. 
This has sure put him to the bad. We 
think that this was uncalled for, and 
there was no reason in the world why 
the Food Administration could not have 
handled the matter differently. 

“As far as the continued use of sub- 
stitutes is concerned, we do not believe 
that they will be used tv any extent. 
Probably a little will be used by some 
bakers, but we do not believe it will be 
continued very long.” a 





Historic Baker Dead 


Alexander Taggart, aged 74, and dean 
of the Indiana baking profession, is dead 
after a long illness. Mr. Taggart’s posi- 
tion in the Hoosier baking business was 
little less than historic, as he was one of 
the executive heads of one of the largest 
bakeries in the central section of the 
United States, and had been engaged in 
this business continuously since 1865. 

He was born on the Isle of Man, Eng- 
land, April 5, 1844, and came direct to 
Indianapolis from that place in the mid- 
dle sixties. Under the partnership of 
Parrott & Taggart he formed a baking 
establishment. This company was ab- 
sorbed by the United States Baking Co., 
which later merged with the National 
Biscuit Co. 

In 1905 Mr. Taggart, with his brother, 
Joseph, organized the Taggart Baking Co., 
of which he was treasurer and director 
since it began business. His son, Alexan- 
der Taggart, Jr., is president of the Tag- 
gart Baking Co., and also president of 
the Board of Public Works, Indianapo- 
lis. The deceased was a prominent Ma- 
son and also a lifelong member of the 
Methodist church. The funeral was held 
at the Indianapolis home. 
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-OMAHA’S NEW BAKERY 


Peterson-Pegau Baking Co. Moves Into Its 
Model 75,000-Loaf Plant—Will Special- 
ize on Express Shipments 


The Peterson-Pegau Baking Co., suc- 
cessors to the old U. P. Steam Baking Co., 
at Omaha, Neb., recently moved into a 
splendid new plant, one that would do 
credit to any city. Equipped with seven 
Duhrkop ovens and a full line of auto- 
matic machinery, it has a capacity of 
75,000 pound loaves daily. Room has 
been provided for three additional ovens 
when needed. Ice machines and air-cleans- 
ing equipment are among the features 
embodied in this plant. 

The building is so arranged that the en- 
tire process of baking can be seen from 
the street. The doughrooms are on the 
third floor, dividers and automatic proof- 
ers on the second floor, and molders and 
ovens on the first floor. As the bread is 
taken from the ovens it is placed on a 
conveyor which carries it directly before 
the large front windows and into the 
shipping and packing rooms. 

Every known improved, scientific bak- 
ery feature has been incorporated in the 
plant. There are some throughout the 
country that are larger, but from the 
standpoint of completeness there are very 
few that excel it. The company will make 
a strong bid for shipping business, and 
plans to cover the trade thoroughly with- 
in a radius of 400 miles from Omaha. 





BOSTON 

While it is difficult to give exact figures 
as to the amount of substitutes on hand 
in Boston and vicinity at the present 
time, it is the general opinion that whole- 
salers and large bakers are “loaded up 
to the guards” with the various corn 
products. The smaller bakers have prob- 
ably not more than 30 days’ supply, but 
some of the big bakers and large whole- 
sale receivers have from two to three 
months’ supply on hand for which there 
is absolutely no outlet other than the 
proposition of the Food Administration to 
take over all car lots. 

Retailers who have large stocks of 
substitutes on hand, but less than car- 
loads, are in bad shape. The Boston 
housewives have gone back to white flour 
so fast that the retailers are loaded with 
substitutes. They state that the demand 
for corn products, oatmeal, rye and bar- 
ley has fallen flat, this being especially 
true of barley flour, for which there is 
absolutely no market. 

The outlook is so depressing that some 
retailers are appealing to jobbers and 
wholesalers, from whom they purchased 
substitutes, to help them out. The de- 
cision of the Grain Corporation to buy 
carloads will be of no help to them. 
Some retailers are asking those from 
whom they purchased substitutes to take 
them back at the prices paid when the 
purchase was made. They forget, evi- 
dently, that the market has declined ma- 
terially since then, and is going lower 
daily. : 

One of the suggestions made to relieve 
the situation as it affects the retailers is 
for the latter to pool their issues and 
make up carloads from their stocks, 
which then can be offered to the Grain 
Corporation. This is believed to be the 
solution of the difficulty, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be put into effect at 
once. 

The demand for flour by the family 
consumer is beginning to improve, al- 
though it has had no apparent effect up- 
on stocks carried by retailers. The lat- 
ter have only moderate supplies on hand, 
but it is a different story with the job- 
ber and wholesale grocer. There is more 
flour now in Boston for local use than at 
any time during the past two years. 
Every warehouse is loaded up, and all 
available space filled. 

So urgent is the demand for space, 
that the basement of one of Boston’s larg- 
est exhibition buildings is filled with 25,000 
bbls of flour, for which, at the moment, 
there is absolutely no outlet. It is 
thought that the stock of flour in this city 
on Dec. 1, will foot up not far from 
80,000 to 90,000 bbls. Until this immense 
supply becomes reduced, the local situa- 
tion will be far from encouraging. 

Bakers are no longer using the vari- 
ous substitutes, except in the manufac- 
ture of a few products. Bread is now 
all wheat flour, and the family consumer 
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was not long in finding out that fact, the 
demand ‘increasing daily. 

Word was received today from the 
state food administrator that, while Vic- 
tory flour had not been or meron d men- 
tioned as one of the substitutes to be 
taken over by the Grain Corporation, it 
was believed that it would be included in 
the programme. This would help still 
further, as there are several cars of this 
flour here unsold, and for which there is 


no demand. 
Louw W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Purapetpuia, Pa., Nov. 19.—The elim- 
ination on Noy. 13 of the regulations re- 
quiring the use of substitutes in the bak- 
ing of bread was the outstanding feature 
of interest in this market during the 
month under review. In making the an- 
nouncement, State Food Administrator 
Heinz said the abolition of the wheat sub- 
stitute regulations by no means indicates 
the abandonment of food conservation and 
regulation. 

The flour mills have raised their limits 
slightly, due to an increased demand re- 
sulting from the government making pur- 
chases for shipment abroad. Before the 
development of this demand, the mills, 
in an effort to effect sales, cut prices down 
to an unreasonably low level. 

With the improvement in the quality of 
bread there has been a marked increase in 
consumption, but it is not yet back to pre- 
war days and but little improvement in 
the local demand is noticeable, as jobbers 
and bakers are generally amply supplied 
for near requirements. 

There are quite liberal supplies of sub- 
stitutes on hand, mostly in the hands of 
the larger bakers, and the government 
will take all offerings of these in the near 
future. Bakers having only a small quan- 
tity of substitutes will work them off 
gradually. Another concession to bakers 
was their being allowed by the Food Ad- 
ministration an additional 50 per cent of 
sugar over the amount previously issued 
to them for November. 

Prices of bread remain unchanged and 
it is understood that no reduction is con- 
templated. In fact, with the price of 
flour rising and bread consumption in- 
creasing, bakers are very firm in their 
views. A 16-o0z loaf is generally priced at 
9@10c, although one or two of the chain 
stores are selling as low as 8c. 


NO IMMEDIATE BREAD PRICE REDUCTION 


In answer to numerous inquiries con- 
cerning the probable price of bread, now 
that the war is over, Jay Cooke, 3rd, local 
food administrator, said that consumers 
need expect no immediate relief from the 
present high price. In spite of a wheat 
glut, which is taxing the elevator and 
storage facilities in every important grain 
export point on the eastern seaboard, no 
move is contemplated whereby these sur- 

lus wheat stocks may be released for 

ome use at peace prices, making pos- 
sible cheaper bread. 

“As to the matter of flour,” said Mr. 
Cooke, “I cannot see that there is much 
chance of a reduction in the price for 
some months. This, of course, precludes 
any reduction in the present price of 
bread. The government has guaranteed 
a fixed minimum price for wheat. In ad- 
dition to this, the expenses of milling the 
wheat have gone up considerably during 
the war, and this combination operates 
against any immediate reduction, so far 
as I can see, in the price of bread. 

“As every one knows, there is a large 
crop of wheat in this country, and there 
are large stores of flour at seaboard points 
in the East. Just as soon as ships are 
available these stocks will begin to move 
to Europe, and then the situation will 
settle down to what might be called nor- 
mal conditions, so far as supply and de- 
mand are concerned.” 


NOTES 

The bakers of Philadelphia have dis- 
continued Sunday deliveries, and are now 
operating their ovens but six days a week. 

H. A. Thompson’s bakery, one of the 
largest in Lancaster, Pa., was closed for 
a month by the Food Administration for 
violating the food regulations, 

Bennett Morgenstein, a prosperous bak- 
er of No. 737 South Fourth Street, was 
found guilty of aiding his son, Max, to 
evade draft. Sentence was deferred, 
and the man was released on $2,500. bail 


pending decision on a motion for a new 
trial. 

The Original Trenton (N. J.) Cracker 
Co, has filed suit against Horace E. Hoy- 
en, 2340 Oxford Street, Philadelphia, to 
recover $170.84, alleged to be due for 
crackers, etc., sold and delivered. 

Under the new regulations issued last 
week, bakers are entitled to obtain an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over the amount of 
sugar they have recently received, candy 
manufacturers will no longer be required 
to surrender sugar certificates on ac- 
count of condensed milk used, as has been 
the case heretofore, and the restrictions 
governing persons desiring to establish 
bakeries or candy factories are removed, 
they now being able to receive sugar by 
making application to county adminis- 
trators for certificates. 

SamueEt S. DANIELs. 





Southeastern Association Has Paid 
Secretary 


The Southeastern Association of the 
Baking Industry has given new evidence 
of its progressiveness by employing a per- 
manent secretary. The man selected is 
Harry G. Crawford, of Mobile, Ala. Mr. 
Crawford was formerly a newspaper man 
of that city, and later in the advertising 
business on his own behalf, handling 
among other accounts that of the Smith 
Bakery. He has been advertising man- 
ager of the Smith Bakery for the last 
eight years, and his association with Gor- 
don Smith and his attendance at various 





Harry Crawford 


Secretary Southeastern Association of the 
Baking Industry 


conventions have eminently fitted him for 
the position he has just taken over. If 
the manner in which Mr. Crawford han- 
dled the advance notices of the Mobile 
convention last year is any criterion, 
future conventions of the association 
should rank with any held in the country. 

Under the direction of President James 
Winkelman, the Southeastern association 
is already formulating its plans for next 
year’s meeting, which will probably be 
held some time during the spring in New 
Orleans. The programmes of the South- 
eastern association since its organization 
have ranked among the foremost of any 
group organization in the country, and 
there is every indication this year they 
will surpass all other associations. 





Death of John Jaburg, Sr. 


John Jaburg, Sr., head of the well- 
known bakery supply house of Jaburg 
Bros., New York City, died Nov. 11. Mr. 
Jaburg was 69 years old. With his 
brother, Hugo Jaburg, he started in busi- 
ness in 1885, and it was largely due to his 
aggressiveness that the firm acquired the 
prestige it has in the trade. 

His widow, one daughter and two sons 
survive him. 





Elimination of Fire Hazards 


Bruce Dodson, of the Reciprocal Ex- 
change, of Kansas City, is calling the at- 
tention of bakers to the value of personal 
and frequent inspection of their plants, 
looking toward elimination of fire haz- 
ards. If his suggestions are carried out 
they would undoubtedly reduce these haz- 
ards to the minimum. Rubbish should 
not be allowed to accumulate; fire ex- 
tinguishers should be kept on hand; in- 
sulation of electric wires inspected; tops 
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of ovens kept clean,—and care taken that 
fire from doughnut cookers cannot com- 
municate to near-by woodwork. 





NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The prin- 
cipal feature of the baking business, and 
one that looms large, is the continued de- 
mand for increnaet wages by bakery em- 
ployees. The recent advance aceeded to 
by bakers, being the third since last 
spring, acts as the means of eliminating 
practically all profit from the bread busi- 
ness of all except the very largest con- 
cerns. 

On top of this came the well-organized 
and quite successful attempt to unionize 
all shops, many bakers being forced into 
the unions when they had little or no de- 
sire to join. 

In many New York bakeshops the wage 
scale is well over double what it was prior 
to the war, and some employers think there 
will be further demands on the part of 
employees for increases. These of course 
cannot be met without a radical change 
in bread prices, but the baker is about the 
last to see either the absolute necessity 
for advancing prices or receive the sanc- 
tion of public opinion to do so. 

With regard to flour supplies, bakers 
seem to be well taken care of, as about 
six weeks ago flour shipments were ex- 
tremely heavy and stocks were rather 
forced upon bakers. Some who found 
their stocks dwindling were alert enough 
to replenish prior to the advance which 
occurred around the middle of the month, 
and made good purchases around $10.35@ 
10.40, jute, saving themselves about 50c 
bbl. 


By reason of the lack of demand for 
substitutes, the flour trade gathered the 
impression that bakers generally were not 
using the amount of them prescribed by 
the Food Administration, but bakers claim 
they have played the game according to 
the rules, and therefore feel somewhat dis- 
gruntled that the Food Administration 
did not give them sufficient advance no- 
tice of -its intention to revoke the rule 
making it obligatory to use them, and 
thereby prevent stocks of substitutes be- 
ing left on their hands. 

Some bakers seem to have met with 
such success in selling bread made on the 
Victory formula that they have requested 
permission to continue on this basis, which 
of course has been granted; but, on the 
whole, bakers are glad that substitutes 
have been eliminated, one reason for which 
is the doing away with making out the very 
lengthy and complicated weekly and 
monthly reports required by the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Generally speaking, quotations on flour 
were: springs and Kansas, $10.75@10.90; 
winters, $10@10.25; rye, $8.50@9.50,— 
all in jute. 

W. QuackKENBUsSH. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—Both large 
and smaller bakers were pleased with the 
abolition of the ruling requiring substi- 
tutes in the manufacture of breadstuffs. 
Unfortunately, most of the smaller bak- 
ers have fully three months’ stock of sub- 
stitutes on hand, which they will now have 
to dispose of at a considerable loss. Stocks 
of substitutes in the hands of jobbers are 
also fairly large, but they expect tlic 
Grain Corporation to purchase same from 
them, and are of the opinion that it should 
take them over at cost price. 

The demand for bakers’ bread during 
the past month was very good. A marked 
improvement is noted in the quality of 
the bread, although some bakers are still 
using small quantities of substitutes. Job- 
bers report a fairly good demand for 
flour from the grocery trade, which had 
dwindled down to very small proportions. 

Prices on both hard and soft wheat 
flour are advancing steadily, but buyers 
are not keen about making further pur- 
chases, having fair stocks on hand. The 
new ruling permitting buyers to purchase 
for 60 days’ shipment and thus enable 
bakers to carry about 90 days’ stock is 
expected- to stimulate the demand for 
flour considerably, especially from the 
larger bakers,. as. it will give them 4 
chance to age their flour, which many of 
the larger bakers prefer. 

Rye flour is in fair demand, and stocks 
in the hands of both jobbers and bakers 
are of fair proportions. 

Peter Deru. 
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DOUBLE SUGAR ALLOTMENT 


Restrictions Surrounding Use of Sugar by 
Bakers Removed—Now Receiving 
More Than Normal Needs 


Frank S. Pool, Sugar Division repre- 
sentative of the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for Minnesota, has the following 
to say in regard to sugar regulations: 

“The situation and conditions with ref- 
erence to sugar have changed entirely. 
You are now advised that almost every- 
body, bakers, manufacturers and home 
users, Will be on a normal basis, prac- 
tically speaking, Dec. 1. 

“Referring particularly to the bakers, 
their December allotment will be doubled, 
which means that 140 per cent certificates 
on this double basis will be issued at once. 
They received 70 per cent for November, 
which makes the average, as you will note, 
for the two months 105 per cent, so they 
are practically on an unrestricted basis 
for both November and December. 

“T am further advised that for January 
they will probably receive this double al- 
lotment or at least 100 per cent, and the 
prospects point to the removal of the 
certificate basis altogether about Feb. 1, 
and restoration to the plan of buying 
sugar in whatever quantities are needed.” 





Central States Bakers Overstocked 

The central states representative of a 
Minnesota mill writes as follows: 

“It does not seem possible that condi- 
tions could be worse than they are. I 
was in Cleveland a few days ago. Every 
available inch of storage space was full 
to the brim. Bakers and jobbers were 
trying to find storage for the flour then 
on track, with none to be found, so they 
were compelled to let the stuff stand on 
track, with demurrage accumulating. 

“As I view the situation with the bak- 
ers, they are loaded to the guards, and 
it will be Jan. 1 before they begin to get 
out from under their present load, I 
look for mighty dull business the re- 
mainder of this year. There are several 
reasons for present conditions.. One of 
them is that there is probably but little 
more flour being consumed right now than 
was wasted five years ago. In restau- 
rants and hotels you only get two small 
pieces of bread, where formerly a whole 
loaf was put on the table, and what wasn’t 
eaten was thrown in the garbage can. 
Take a look now in the garbage can, and 
you won’t find a crust. 

“Then the milling capacity has been 
greatly increased. That rushes the flour 
onto the market in tremendous volume. 
Several other things might be mentioned 
that contribute to the present congested 
condition of the flour market. 

“If we begin rushing food supplies, 
not only to the allied nations but also 
to Austria and Germany, it will un- 
doubtedly relieve present conditions 7 
quickly. Otherwise, it looks as thoug 
there will not be much doing until after 
the holidays. 

“If the present situation clears up and 
bakers again enter the market, I firmly 
believe that spring wheat millers will come 
into their own once more. All indications 
seem to point that way, in this territory 
at least, and I shall be disappointed if the 
Northwest does not have preference over 
the Southwest from January on.” 





Bread Sales Reduced by Influenza 

The social status of bakeries and other 
distributors of food seems to be affected 
variously by the epidemic of influenza 
which has been raging throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Fourteen canvassed communi- 
ties return various reactions. Four re- 
port an increase in demand, due to the 
fact that sickness in the home induces 
buying of bread and other foodstuffs that 
otherwise might be prepared at home. 
Three report that no difference is appre- 
ciable. Seven, mostly in the South, where 
labor conditions are not so acute, report 
that there was more or less falling off in 
business. The points reporting increases 
were all industrial centers. 





Brewers’ Corn Flakes for Bakers 
_ The breweries of the country have been 
forced to close down and they have on 
hand quantities of corn flakes, according 
to a letter received from Win M. Camp- 
hell, of Washington, chairman of the 
National Bakers’ Service Board. It is the 
hope of the United States Food Admin- 
istration that the bakers of the country 
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will get into communication with the 
brewery nearest them, and see if they can- 
not use these corn flakes, and thereby save 
them for human consumption. This is a 
very important matter, and the Food Ad- 
ministration has called on the Bakers’ 
Service Board to see what it can do in 
using these corn flakes. 

Bakers are requested to secure samples 
and prices from the brewery nearest them, 
and if they find an especially good method 
for using these flakes, send in the formula 
and method to the National Board at 
Washington, so that it can distribute it to 
the other bakers of the country. 





BREAD PRICES TOO LOW 


In Order to Show Profit Commensurate with 
Investment, Bread Should Wholesale 
at 9c per Lb Loaf 


The price of bread is a topic of general 
interest throughout the United States. 
More than 50 hearings for change in price 
have been reported recently. Bakers 
throughout the country complain of a 
sharp decrease in business due to revised 
regulations of the Food Administration. 

Because of this fact, men of the baking 
industry insist that the average price of 
bread throughout the United States is at 
present too low. Figures taken from the 
books of a large middle west plant are 





Richter’s Shop at Cloquet After Fire 


given as typical and in substantiation of 
the claim that present prices of bread do 
not yield a profit. 

The first week in August this company 
was selling an average of 300,000 loaves 
of bread per week, with a net profit of 
91% per cent. The first week in October 
this output had shrunk to 200,000 loaves 
per week. The pay-roll had shown a re- 
duction of only 5 per cent. Interest on 


investment, taxes, insurance, light, water, ° 


power, fuel, maintenance and upkeep re- 
mained stationary. The reduction in 
flour in the same period was 50c per bbl, 
or equivalent to .2c per loaf. 

With the formula that raw material 
costs are 55 per cent of the-selling price, 
all other expenses 35 per cent, and the 
remaining 10 per cent profit, the reduc- 
tion of .2c per loaf is offset by an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in other expenses. 
Where bread sells at 814c per lb loaf 
wholesale, this 10 per cent shows a net 
loss of .65c per loaf by reason of shrink- 
age in volume, as compared with the 
August showing. In addition to this, a 
portion of the .2c saved in flour has .been 
absorbed by increases in the cost of sugar, 
sugar substitutes, lard, oils for shortening, 
malt, extracts, milk and other ingredi- 
ents. 

In view of these figures, it is held that 
bakers must receive at least 9¢ per Ib 
wholesale in order to show a normal profit 
of 10 per cent, which the food adminis- 
trations generally have conceded to be 
equitable. 





Bakers Throughout East Supplied 

The Pittsburgh manager of a spring 
wheat mill writes: “In all our territory, 
almost without exception, bakers are well 
supplied with flour. It was a great re- 
lief not only to understand that substitutes 
were eliminated, but that the Grain Cor- 
poration would work out plans for tak- 
ing these substitutes off bakers’ hands. 

“Believe most bakers appreciate that 
the new methods will suggest to the house- 
wife her baking her own bread, for there 
has been, as we all know, a lot of only 
fair bread on the market. However, many 
bakers believe the time is now opportune 
to jump in, buy the best materials they 
can and make every effort to put out the 
kind of a loaf that will encourage the 
housewife to use bakers’ bread. Be- 


lieve the general opinion is that unless 
bakers do take action of this kind there 
will be a trend toward more home bread. 

“With peace and a return to more nor- 
mal conditions there will _r be a 
period of adjustment which will affect 
baking, the same as any other business, 
but the net result will be a decided busi- 
ness improvement. It seems to me that 
we can look for a light demand for flour 
for the next few weeks, until present 
heavy stocks are reduced.” 





Research Work at Dunwoody 

In addition to the classrooms, labora- 
tories, experimental bakery, and large 
commercial bakery operating entirely for 
the ee of training bakers, the Dun- 
woody Institute at Minneapolis has recent- 
ly established a baking research laboratory 
as a part of the baking department. A 
well-trained university man has been se- 
lected to devote his entire time in this 
laboratory on research problems as out- 
lined by the head of the department. 

Work along this line has been much 
needed for a long time, and from this lab- 
oratory will go out to the bakers of the 
country such reliable, unbiased informa- 
tion as will be obtained from the solu- 
tions of problems of practical nature that 
will suggest themselves from time to time. 

With an increasing number of problems 
presenting themselves as a result of the 
very necessary government regulations of 
bakeries that have taken effect because of 
the war, Dunwoody foresaw the great need 
of research work in baking, and months 
ago planned to commence some such work. 

Some more or less practical problems 
that are confronting bakers today are the 
relative values of substitute sugar and 
shortenings; and the relative values of 
flour substitutes, and the best methods of 
using them. 

EXPERIMENTING WITH GLUTEN 

Another problem, of which very little 
is known but which is being given much 
thought by scientists, is that of gluten— 
what it really is—how it differs from the 
proteins of flour from other grains—and 
how these other proteins may be treated 
in order that they be made to cohere and 





What Forest Fire Did to Cloquet Bakery 


form substances with the properties of 
gluten (the proteins of wheat flour). 

Already, able chemists are making ef- 
forts to solve this mystery connected with 
gluten and are making efforts to produce 
gluten substitutes. One has gone far 
enoogh intothis subject to state that 
he has been able to modify the proteins 
of barley flour in such a manner as to 
produce a substance that has the proper- 
ties of gluten, and that these modified pxo- 
teins of the barley flour cohere, forming 
a rubbery, elastic mass that retains the 
gases formed during fermentation, which 
makes possible the production of a well- 
risen, large-volumed, porous loaf of 
bread from 100 per cent barley flour. 

It is conceded by students of baking 


that such is entirely possible and very ~ 


probable. They even go further by say- 
ing that in their opinion the time is not 
far distant when a solution will be found 
for this problem that seems very difficult 
now, and that it will soon be possible to so 
modify the proteins of the other flours 
as to have them very similar in nature to 
those of wheat flour (gluten) and serving, 
to some extent-at least, the same purpose 
in baking as this valuable constituent. 

This newly begun research in baking at 
Dunwoody promises to be a field for work 
of a very interesting nature, and although 
one .cannot hope to expect immediate re- 
sults from work of this character, still it 
can be said with certainty that the future 
holds in store for bakers much highly val- 
uable information which will be dissem- 
inated from this newly established branch 
of baking research. 
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IN THE FIRE DISTRICT 


Northern Minnesota Bakers Burned Out in 
Forest Fire Do Not Expect to Re- 
build Before Spring 


The forest fire which ravaged 10,000 
square miles in northern Minnesota last 
month and destroyed several towns put 
three bakers out of business temporarily. 
They were Lawrence & Wagner and J. T. 
Richter, of Cloquet, and B. A. Peterson, 
of Moose Lake. There was nothing left 
of their shops but a heap of smoldering 
and twisted ruins after the flames had 
passed. 

C. H. Bailey, Bakery Division repre- 
sentative of the Minnesota food adminis- 
tration, and Lewis F. Bolser, chairman of 
the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board, 


made a trip through the burned-over ter- 
ritory within a few hours after the fire, to 





Ruins of Peterson’s Bakery at Moose Lake 


render such assistance to the bakers as 
was possible under the circumstances. The 
accompanying reproductions from kodak 
pictures taken by them afford some idea 
of the wreck and ruin left in the trail 
of the flames. 

The Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
has offered to assist the bakers of the 
north in re-establishing their business. 
Many bakers, more fortunately situated, 
have more or less unused equipment in 
their shops, and this is to be loaned or 
sold at nominal price to the bakers in the 
burned towns, providing they desire to 
take advantage of this proffered assist- 
ance. 

The plans for rebuilding are as yet em- 
bryonic. B. A. Peterson, of Moose Lake, 
is undecided as to his future. He cannot 





Another View of Peterson’s Bakery 
at Moose Lake 


obtain a permit for any kind of a 
structure, except a rough shack for the 
winter, and probably will not rebuild be- 
fore the spring. 

J. T. Richter, of Cloquet, estimates his 
loss at about $20,000, exclusive of house- 
hold goods, with-only $4,500 insurance on 
buildings, machinery and stock. On ac- 
count of the exceedingly high rates, busi- 
ness houses carried but little insurance. 
Mr. Richter does not expect to. rebuild 
before next spring. Speaking of the fire, 
he says: “When we realized there was 
any danger, we had only about 10 minutes 
in which to clear out, as there was a wind 
blowing of from 70 to 80 miles per hour. 
Inside of two hours, there was not a 
thing left of the town.” 
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CRACKER NOTES 

The Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
is engaged temporarily in manufacturing 
war bread only. . 

The entire output of the Thomas & 
Clarke cracker factory at Peoria, IIl., is 
under contract by the government. 

George L. Matthews has been appointed 
manager of the St. Joseph, Mo., branch of 
the National Biscuit Co., succeeding E. R. 
Smith, who resigned. 

Commenting on the elimination of flour 
substitutes, the manager of a northwest- 
ern cracker company says he looks for 
an increased demand on this account. 
His company has no difficulty in getting 
its raw materials, and he looks for an 
active trade throughout the coming year. 

A great number of the National Bis- 
cuit Co.’s ovens are running day and 
night, turning out hundreds of thousands 
of hard bread rations for Uncle Sam’s 
boys at the front, the most recent order 
being for 13,000,000 cartons.. For trench 
use this is put up in air, moisture and gas- 
proof trench tins, the covers being sol- 
dered on. 





Demand for Crackers Abnormal 

The manager of one of the largest bis- 
cuit companies in the Northwest com- 
ments on trade as follows: “The con- 
sumption of the goods that we manufac- 
ture never has approached what it is now, 
since the writer first started in the bis- 
cuit business, some 30 years ago. By this 
we mean consumption of pounds and not 
increased sales in dollars and cents. 

“There is no question that the necessary 
use of substitutes during the past six 
or eight months did materially reduce con- 
sumption. The recovery, ever, has 
been rapid, and in the case of some of 
our best known varieties, particularly our 
soda biscuit, the consumption today is 
practically 50 per cent ter than it 
was 60 days ago. All of this proves what 
we all know, that quality is what tells 
when it comes to consumption of food 
products. 

“We are having no particular difficulty 
in getting all necessary raw materials. 
The sugar situation is now in such shape 
that there is little doubt but that about 
Feb. 1, or possibly sooner, we will be 
able to secure all the sugar that our busi- 
ness requires. It is the writer’s opinion 
that the outlook for our business never 
was as good as it is today.” 


F. B. deClercq Promoted 

F. B. deClercq, superintendent of the 
Chicago warehouse of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., for three years past, has been 
made superintendent of the Uneeda Bis- 
cuit Works, Chicago, succeeding the late 
William C. Walsh. 

Mr. deClercq became connected with 
the Chicago Kennedy Biscuit Works of 
the New York Biscuit Co. in 1892 as 
shipping clerk, serving under W. C. 
Marshall, now of the purchasing depart- 
ment. When Mr. Marshall was trans- 
ferred to other work, Mr. deClercq was 
put in charge of the shipping depart- 
ment. In 1903, following the opening of 
the Chicago agency, he Tasons shipping 
manager, which position he held till the 
building of the Chicago warehouse in 
1915, w he became its superintendent. 








Northwestern Bakery Notes 
The Robinson bakery, Belmond, Iowa, 
has purchased a Peerless loaf molder. 
C. W. Stimson, Winnebago, Minn., has 
purchased a Read 3-speed cake machine. 
Bergeson Bros., Superior, Wis., have 


installed a heavy duty type D 3-speed- 


mixer. 

Louis Lielzke, 2400 Central Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has installed a cooky drop- 
ping machine. 

Nick Jellao, an employee of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Bread Co., was killed by 
falling down an elevator shaft. 

L. B. Losacker, Watertown, S. D., re- 
cently purchased a Read double-arm re- 
versible dough mixer and a Union round- 
er and molder. 

H. H. Deal, of the Northwestern Bak- 
ers’ Supply Co., Minneapolis, is general 
sales-agent in the Northwest for the Read 
Machinery Co. 

J.C. Zalesky, of St. Paul, has installed 
a Read automatic tempering tank and 
mixer in the 40x40-foot addition he re- 
cently made to his bakery. He also in- 
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stalled two 16x40-foot continuous-fire 
ovens. 

A. J. Eichstaedt, of the Hayssen Mfg. 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis., was in Minneapo- 
lis last week calling on-the bakery trade. 
He reports the sale of an additional bread- 
wrapping machine to the Occident Bak- 
ing Co. 

Word was received recently by his rela- 
tives that Charles A. Zalesky, the St. Paul 
soldier-baker, who died in a hospital at 
Tours, France, June 27, was gassed in 
a German bombing raid, and died shortly 
afterwards from the effects. 

F. C. Black, special representative of 
the Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, spent several days in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul early in the month. His 
company manufactures a large line of 
dough mixers, kneaders, and molding ma- 
chines. 





Bakers’ Wages Increased 

Several of the larger New York bak- 
ing companies have announced the fol- 
lowing increase in the wage scale of em- 
ployees: oven men and mixers, $30.50; 
bench men, $27.50,—per week of 48 hours. 
Time-and-a-half is paid for overtime. 

The union shops in the boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens have signed an 
agreement to pay their foremen $32, sec- 
ond hands $29, and third hands $27, per 
week. 





Kentucky Association to Meet 

The Kentucky Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, which was forced to post- 
pone its annual convention last month on 
account of the influenza epidemic, has 
decided to hold a meeting Jan. 7, at the 
Tyler Hotel, Louisville. A short, though 
interesting, programme has been pre- 
pared. Roy Nafziger, of Kansas City, 
is slated to make a talk on salesmanship 
and manufacturing. 





Weekly Reports Discontinued 

One of the most welcome changes in 
the Food Administration rulings the 
fact that bakers need no longer render 
weekly reports. The necessity for doing 
so ended Nov. 16. The administration, 
however, requires all bakers to file re- 
ports up to and including that date. In 
checking the last reports, the administra- 
tion is of course taking into account the 
change in the substitute rule, which took 
effect before that date. 





Heatstruck Employees 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co., of 
Philadelphia, has lost an appeal before 
the Pennsylvania supreme court involving 
liability under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of the commonwealth for death 
of an employee who was overcome by 
heat while at work. 

The employee, on Lane, was stricken 
on a hot August day while working at 
the baking company’s lunch counter, dy- 
ing two hours later. His widow filed 
claim under the compensation act, but 


liability was contested on the ground that ~ 


claimant’s husband did not die of such 
“accident” or “personal injury” as jus- 
tified allowance of an award by the work- 
men’s compensation board in favor of 
-his surviving dependent relatives. 

Overruling the company’s claim in this 
regard, the supreme court holds that a 
personal injury, within the meaning of 
the act, “is confined to injuries of acci- 
dental origin and such diseases as nat- 
urally result therefrom, and must be held 
to include any form of bodily harm or 
incapacity accidentally caused by either 
external violence or physical force. 

“A stroke by lightning, a stroke from 
the direct rays of the sun, a heat stroke, 
or -heat prostration, are untoward, unex- 
pected mishaps, and accidental injuries 
within the meaning of the act. It is im- 
material whether the heat prostration is 
produced by artificial heat, or by the nat- 
ural heat of the sun, directly or through 
the heated atmosphere, if the exhaustion 
comes from heat in the course of employ- 
ment.” 

It follows that, if there can be an award 
for death of an employee under the facts 
of the Philadelphia case, for still strong- 
er reasons there would be liability in the 
case of a worker in an overheated bak- 


ing-room. 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 





. Price of Bakery Supplies 


Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given below: 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9.75. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 

Lard, tierces, lb 28% @29%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.85@5. 

Canned peaches (3-lb cans), doz $2.75@4.25. 

Canned blueberries (2-lb cans), doz $2.75. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 76@ 
Cc. 


Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 73c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 12% @138c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $8. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.40. 
Lard, tierces, 1b 27c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 75c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 70c. 
Honey, strained, 50-1b cans, lb 33c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases lic. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 10c. 


NEW YORK 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9.35. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.72. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 24c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 72c. 
* Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 70c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 30c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12%c. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 

Currants, Ib in cases 24c, 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9.85. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $9.85. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.75. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 24\%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 32c. 








Canadian Bread Costs 


The department of labor, Ottawa, has published the following statement showing cost, 
in cents, of producing one pound of bread for month of August, 1918, in various Canadian 


cities: 
& 
a 
a 
3 
° 
a 
38 
3 
Locality— 5” 
Halifax, Amherst, New Glasgow, 
Sydney and Truro .......6-+e+0% $11.39 
Montreal, Group No, 1 ......--se00% 11.25 
Montreal, Group No. 2 ....-.-sseees 11.06 
SOB: 60. 60.0.0 4b on 606.6000 6 00 00tes-e0s 11.37 
Sherbrooke and St. Hyacinthe...... 11.01 
i SOP PEET TT VELITL ITE 11.12 
Kingston, Belleville, Napanee and 
GOMAMOGUS 202 ereccsscccccccsecs 11.16 
Iroquois and Martintown ........... 11.16 
Toronto, Group No. 1 ...--.eseeeene 10.93 
Toronto, Group No. 2 ....seeeeeenee 11.21 
Sudbury, New Liskeard and Cobalt.. 11.91 
) ye  MOTTETITLEN TET LEO 11.26 
Hamilton and Beamsville .......... 11.38 
TRPOMCREEE 6c oe wc cdicmedavecccuvssccs 11.52 
St. Catharines and Niagara Falls.... 10.99 
Guelph and Stratford ............+. 11,85 
London and Ingersoll .............+. 10.74 
St. Thomas, Sandwich, Ridgetown.. 11.14 
Windsor and Sarnia ........ssssees 11.87 
Shelburne and Owen Sound......... 41.23 
POSE ALONG ei di cco ccc cctdsnct onset 10.75 
WP ROOD  .2 6 oo Kens bonnes 46 mase-coens 10.46 
TAMOMTON 22. wcescsccesscccccsvccs 10.23 
COREE ies oc oe bs ces cesatadesccoces 9.95 
New Westminster, Victoria and Van- 
COUVEE occ ccvcscveccccseescesece 10.67 
Dominion average ........-+.++ $10.99 


o——-Cost per pound of oo aD i “ 
+t 
3 og 2@ 
5 es ORE 
3 gE a2 oa 

we o 0S 

$3 3 & > 3 =% 

Pa BP Seiad 
ps _ Cy ea on 
fe & fa A ae BO 
4.188 -712 549 567 506 6.522 
4.296 -566 680 1.263 722 7.627 
4.346 -292 758 641 844 6.881 
4.330 278 584 535 537 6.263 
4.329 280 764 -761 629 6.753 
4.233 444 609 -709 484 6.479 
4.360 442 588 .363 631 6.384 
4.313 477 779 -411 506 6.486 
4.128 485 506 1.056 521 6.696 
4.306 240 880 .895 453 6.774 
4.580 406 782 .882 611 6.661 
4.222 309 486 -617 .578 6.212 
4.311 465 612 689 443 6.420 
4.161 467 587 -734 390 6.339 
4.250 333 550 .826 563 6.522 
4.477 363 551 613 826 6.830 
4.077 526 566 847 322 6.338 
4.122 689 461 627 478 6.277 


3.867 559 ’ 
3.705 584 604 1.092 589 866.574 
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BAKERY NOTES 


Eggs have been selling at Westminster, 
B. C., at 60¢ doz. 

A. B. Hastings & Son have opened a 
modern shop at Brockton, Mass. 

The new Sacramento (Cal.) bakery has 
changed its name to the Peerless bakery. 

Braun Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa., plan to 
erect a five-story addition to their bakery. 

The scarcity of skilled help is proving 
a very serious handicap to bakers the 
country over. 

The White Baking Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has absorbed the business of the 
Golden Gate bakery. 

The Golden Sheaf Baking Co., of Ber- 
keley, Cal., is installing two additiona! 
ovens at a cost of $2,100. 

W. E. Wind, of Whitesboro, N. Y., ha: 
a modern little shop. His leading brand; 
are Holsum and Butter Crust. 


J. P. Rourke, representing Ward & 
Ward, of Buffalo, N. Y., has taken over 
the plant of the Gary (Ind.). Baking Co. 


The bakery of the B. Mannischewit 
Co., matzoth bakers, Cincinnati, wa: 
damaged by fire; loss estimated at $1,000. 

The Wahl Baking Co., Chicago, ha: 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital, 
by Robert Wahl, A. Weigel and Leo 
Haase. 

The federal food administrator a! 
Philadelphia has issued an ordér tha‘ 
bakeshops must operate but six days in 
the week. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., is to have a new 
bakery that will cost approximately $12,- 
000. It is to be built by George Kron- 
miller & Son. F 

Burglars recently entered the plant of 
the Mills-Fox Baking Co., Detroit, Mich., 
dynamited the safe and made off with 
about $6,000 in currency. 

The Southard Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at Indianapolis, Ind., with $10,000 
capital stock, by E. P. Southard, H. H. 


’ Heimroth, and I. F. Freund. 


Holmes & Son, Washington, D. C., re- 
port a steadily increasing demand for 
their pies, and they have n forced to 
install additional equipment. 


Robert L. Brown, of poe gs Ky., 
has been elected chairman of the Baker) 
Division of the United States Food Ad 
ministration in Fayette County. 


John Berry and A. Cardaropolo, bak- 
ers, of Springfield, Mass., had their |i- 
censes revoked by the Food Administra 
tion for failure to file reports. 


The Ward Baking Co., at Clevelani, 
Ohio, recently purchased some addition! 
ground adjoining its plant to take care 
of contemplated enlargements. 


The California Baking Co., of San 
Francisco, is said to be planning a sul- 
stantial addition to its plant. It recent- 
ly acquired a site at a cost of $12,000. 


J. C, Finklestein, owner and proprietor 
of the Montgomery (Ala.) Bakery, had 
his shop closed for two weeks for allege 
violation of the bakery rules and regul:- 
tions. 

M. F. Smith recently opened his new 
bakery in Erie, Pa. It is a substantial, 
two-story, 60x80-foot building, and is 
equipped with the latest type of mi- 
chinery. 

The Pappas Bakery Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has completed its plans for a moi- 
ern plant to cost approximately $12,000. 
It is stated that construction work wil! 
begin immediately. 


The bakery of H. J. Firschau, at A!- 
bany, Oregon, burned, with a total prop- 
erty loss of about $4,500. Mr. Firschou 
has had plans made for a new shop | 
cost in the neighborhood of $14,000. 

Eugene Plant, bakery inspector ©! 
Vancouver, B. C., who on account of /iis 
knowledge of food values was selected ))) 
the Dominion government to enforce thc 
food regulations in his home city, is dea‘. 





E. P. Mitchell, Secretary 


E. P. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, centr! 
states representative of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., of New Ulm, Minn., has bec" 
elected temporary secretary of the Tr 
state Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, to succeed the late W. G. Herbold. 
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CHICAGO 

ELIMINATION OF SUBSTITUTES WELCOME 

Cuicaco, I1., Nov. 19.—Practically all 
Chicago bakers were pleased with the do- 
ing away of substitutes, and almost im- 
mediately placed upon the market a 
white loaf of bread. There is no 
doubt that bakers have grown tired of 
many of the substitutes, but it is under- 
stood that one, that saves sugar, will be 
used to a certain extent. 


TRYING TO CANCEL CONTRACTS 


An effort has been made by a limited 
number of Chicago bakers to cancel their 
contracts with mills where they have — 
chased substitutes, mainly barley flour. 
The bulletin issued from Washington, 
Nov. 18, was welcomed by bakers. It ad- 
vised mills to get in touch, gs ge & by 
wire, with their customers, and where 
the buyers, including bakers, do not de- 
sire to take deliveries of contracted sub- 
stitutes, the mill should secure written 
authority from the buyer to sell the com- 
modity covered by his contract for the 
account of the buyer. 

It was also stated that the Grain Cor- 
poration will accept carload shipments of 
commodities covered by contract, in ex- 
port sacks, at a price to be named by the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
or at the current price if such price is 
lower than the stipulated price. 


WOULD EXTEND CONTRACT LIMIT 


This. information, as well as the one 
pertaining to the continued milling of 
but one grade of flour until Mr. Hoover 
returns from his foreign trip, has shown 
the bakers what they may expect for 


some time to come. They hope, however, * 


for permission to make contracts to have 
flour delivéred in extent of the present 
60-day ruling. 


BREAD FLOUR PLENTIFUL 


Practically every grade of bread flour 
from the Northwest and the Southwest 
is plentiful in Chicago. Stocks are heavy, 
especially in the warehouses. Bakers can 
obtain their supplies without any trouble. 
The buying the last two or three weeks 
by the bread bakers has been mainly from 
mills in the Northwest, as quotations have 
been lower than from those in the South- 
west. Practically all the flour from both 
territories is giving satisfaction. 

Mills in the rte wheat territory seem 
anxious to make sales to bakers in the 
eastern states; this, aside from those made 
to the Grain Corporation. There is no 
question that mills in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Nebraska have booked more flour than 
have competitive mills in the Northwest. 
Some of the mills at Minneapolis have 
made very low prices on flour to small 
bakers here; it is said they can purchase 
as low as 25 and 50 bbls of well-known 
brands, delivered, at $10.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

There is very little complaint heard 
with reference to the baking business in 
Chicago; sales seem to be improving, and 
unquestionably will with the doing away 
of substitutes, 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD BREAD? 


The Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, is 
putting out some attractive advertising 
matter through the daily newspapers. 
One of its recent comments as to its bread 
reads, in part, as follows: “These are the 
days which bring the world to a realiza- 
tee of our new and greater responsibil- 
ities, 

“In the multitude of details governing 
our great army of fighters there has been 
nothing of greater importance than that 
they should be fed properly, and there 
has not been a single item of their diet 
that has been so carefully guarded and 
watched over as bread. We have once 
again revealed to us the fact of bread 
being the very foundation of our — 
existence and good health, but back of 
bread there is a thing of greater import- 
ance—how is it made, ly from what is 
it made?” 


FEDERAL BAKING CO. PROSPEROUS 


The Federal Baking Co., that began 
business in Denver, Col., and has made 
such a wonderful record in all cities 
where it has established its shops, is do- 
ing a large business in Chicago. Its first 
shop was opened on Broadway, near Wil- 
son Avenue, and another has been com- 
pleted on Van Buren, near Wabash Ave- 
nue. The four revolving gas ovens have 
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a capacity of 80 loaves every 40 minutes, 
and are open to public view. 

Bread and rolls, the only products pro- 
duced, are meeting with great favor by 
the trade, because the public is convinced 
they are produced from flour and other 
ingredients of the best grades. The 24-oz 
loaf, which is a leader, of white, graham 
and whole-wheat, sells at 15c, while the 
raisin bread of the same size is sold at 
16c. All products are wrapped and sold 
at retail, there being no deliveries. 


RYE FLOUR IS STEADY 

There have been no decided changes in 
the demand or value of rye flour. Some 
mills that are producing white patent, 
especially those located in Wisconsin that 
have established trade in Chicago, are 
not offering to any great extent, and 
probably will not for some time, accord- 
ing to their advices to Chicago connec- 
tions. Stocks of rye flour are very heavy, 
excepting the dark grades, which are not 


business in general is that much the gain- 
er. This should result in the elimination 
of many wasteful practices in the baking 
business, which means higher efficiency, a 
better loaf of bread, and, in the end, a 
saving to the public.” ° 





Bakers Stocked With Distress Flour 


A well-known Vermont broker writes 
as follows: 

“Bakers are well supplied with flour. 
We hope some time western mills will 
learn that the eastern market cannot con- 
sume everything. We do not think there 
is a miller in the West who has not had 
experience with dumping flour in New 
England, paying all kinds of charges. If 
a miller happens to ship a car of flour to 
a town and has it turned down, every 
other dealer in the town will suddenly 
have more flour than he can handle, and 
the car must be disposed of at a loss. This 
is the condition of the trade, and the bak- 





Major Paul J. Stern 


salable to any marked degree. White 
patent is quoted at $4.20@4.40 per 100 
Ibs, in jute sacks. 

C. H. Cuarren. 





Paul J. Stern Promoted Major 


Captain Paul J. Stern, who is now in 
France with his regiment, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of major. The in- 
formation was received late last month, 
and was welcome’ news to his many 
friends bang, gir the United States. 
Major Stern is president of the Atlas 
Bread Factory, of Milwaukee. 





Americans Use German Bakery 

An Associated Press dispatch from the 
American headquarters in France states 
that American troopers recently occupied 
Landres, and are now using a large brick 
bakery built by the Germans. Shortly 
after the Americans entered Landres, the 
ovens in the German bakery were turning 
out bread for the newcomers: The Ger- 
mans left some rye flour behind, and the 
American bakers mixed this with white 
flour which they had brought along. 





Substitutes Proved Educational 

Regarding the enforced use by bakers 
of substitutes for wheat flour in their 
bread, H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Fos- 
ter Baking Co., Portland, Ore says: 

“Necessity is the mother of invention. 


In their dilemma the bakers turned to 
the laboratory rts for relief. As a 
result they have learned a lot, and the 


ers are buying these flours and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

“If one should criticize any of the rul- 
ings that have been in existence the last 
nine months, he would lose his license in 
addition to the large losses he has already 
made. Therefore, most wholesale deal- 
ers are as dumb as an oyster.” 





Work in Uruguayan Bakeries 
According to the Revista Comercial, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, the congress of 
that country recently enacted a statute 
under which working in bakeries and in 
the manufacturing of vermicelli, con- 
fectionery, and similar products is pro- 


' hibited between the hours of 9 p.m. and 


5am. Violations of this law are punish- 
able by a fine of 100 pesos ($103.40) for 
a first offense, and double that amount 
for any subsequent offense. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





Flour Congestion in East 


Conditions recently throughout the East 
have been deplorable, according to the 
New England manager of a large spring 
wheat milling company. He reports a 
serious congestion of flour stocks in the 
larger eastern centers. He writes: “Be- 
lieve, however, the removal of the substi- 
tute clause and the proposed arrange- 
ment of our government to enter the 
market for large purchases of flour for 
export will relieve this congestion, and 
as a result bakers will be in the market 
again for their requirements.” 
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MINNESOTA’S NEWEST MILL 


(Continued from page 744.) 

All the weighing and inspecting of 
wheat is done a a representative of the 
state department. 

A dressing and rest room, with modern 
sanitary equipment, is provided for the 
employees. 

C. A. Weaver, the miller in charge, 
planned the buildings and superintended 
the installation of all the machinery. His 
office is located between the mill and the 
warehouse, and is equipped with all mod- 
ern facilities for handling local and car- 
load shipments, as well as the mechanical 
end of the business. 

The power plant of the mill is 20x30, 
and is equipped with two water wheels, 
one of 150 h-p, and one of 90 h-p, also a 
250 K. -V. A. synchronizing motor. The 
company has recently completed a second 
concrete dam and power plant, about two 
miles down the Cedar River below Austin. 
The power-house is a handsome and sub- 
stantial little building, and contains two 
umbrella-type vertical motors which de- 
velop about 350 h-p. 

As can be readily seen, no expense has 
been spared in building and egal ing the 
“plant. The same high ideals that Mr. 
Hormel incorporated into the building up 
of his immense packing enterprise are 
back of the mill. Mt is his desire and am- 
bition to acquire for his flour the same 
enviable reputation he has for his pack- 
ing-house products. 

Quality, service, and all the little de- 
tails that go toward making a satisfied 
customer are “Mr. Hormel’s hobbies. 
ae his career he says he has al- 
ways found a market for a good article. 
He has never had to undersell in order 
to move his products; in fact, he usually 
obtained a premium. His business slogan 
has been, “Trifles mean success, which is 
no trifle’ If Mr. Hormel’s ambition is 
realized in the present plant, he plans 
to build still another mill, but on a much 
larger scale. 

Austin is located on the southern Min- 
nesota division of the Milwaukee road. - 
Considerable choice hard spring wheat is 
grown within a short radius of the town, 
and farmers’ deliveries go far toward 
supplying the mill with its requirements. 
However, it has an experienced wheat 
buyer on the. road, and it can draw on 
South Dakota and bring in wheat on a 
favorable milling-in-transit basis, which 
enables it to compete with Minneapolis 
and western Minnesota mills. 

Laboratory tests of the mill’s flour 
show that it compares very favorably in 
all essential features with the best known 
brands in the country. It is marketed un- 
der the name “Hormel’s Quality Minne- 
sota Flour.” 

E. S. Selby, who is also connected with 
George A. Hormel & Co., is vice-president 
and manager of the Hormel Milling Co. 
Much of the credit for the company’s 
success to date is due to his aggressive- 
ness. 





Use Flour Substitutes on Hand 

While the use of wheat flour substitutes 
is no longer ay mee and the Food 
Administration, through the Grain Cor- 
poration, is making plans to relieve bak- 
ers of any excess stocks they may have on 
hand or contracted for, it is hoped that 
bakers, wherever possible, will endeavor to 
use up stocks in their possession. Food- 
stuffs should not be wasted. 

The use of substitutes can be extended 
over as much time as desired. It will be 
a big proposition for the government to 
absorb all the substitutes made, so if bak- 
ers will co-operate by using up, wherever 
possible, what they have on hand, it will 
relieve the situation very materially and 
greatly assist in solving the problem. 





Bakers Cutting Out Substitutes 

Hugh W. Brown, local manager, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 

Bakers are going through a readjust- 
ment. They have all cut out the use of 
substitutes, and are going to straight 
wheat flour just as eee A as possible. . 
They are well supplied with wheat flour, 
and are making only occasional bookings. 

Of course the discontinuance of the 
use of substitutes is going to cause an in- 
crease in the demand for wheat flour, but 
this has not resulted in any great amount 
of buying, the bakers preferring to work 
on stocks that up to a week ago looked 
very excessive. 
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NEW CONDITIONS WITH PEACE 


The abandonment of Victory flour and 
the compulsory use of substitutes, the 
canceling of the flour extraction rule, 
the extension of time that millers can 
sell to sixty days’ shipment and of stocks 
permitted dealers to ninety days’ supply, 
accompanied by increased export buying 
at better prices, have pat an entirely new 
complexion on the milling business. The 
change is almost from one extreme to the 
other. The feeling of pessimism, depres- 
sion and extreme anxiety which has pos- 
sessed the trade like an obsession, has 
given way within one short week, almost 
overnight in fact, to one of cheerfulness, 
hopefulness and confiaence in the future. 

No special credit is due any instrumen- 
tality exercised by the Grain Corporation 
for the improved situation; it has come 
to pass in spite of it, as a result of peace 
and the enforced greatly increased export 
requirements of flour. It seems quite prob- 
able that the Grain Corporation has been 
spared the chagrin and embarrassment 
of finding that some of its methods were 
unfair and unworkable had the old condi- 
tions continued much longer. Neverthe- 
less, the Grain Corporation will perform 
an important function in the improved 
conditions if it buys flour at fair prices. 

Had the Grain Corporation been alive 
to its obligations it would have been ac- 
cumulating flour in large quantities in 
storage the last few months against the 
present need in Europe. It seems cer- 
tain, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, 
‘that the exporting of flour from Amer- 
ica will be limited only by available wheat 
for grinding and ocean tonnage, and that 
the tonnage situation will be getting 
easier all the time. 

Starving, half-fed Europe needs flour, 
ready for immediate consumption, and 
not wheat; and it will want it just as soon 

-asitcan be had. Evidence of the recogni- 
tion of this fact, in the quarter where it 
wili do the most good, is shown at last 
in the augmented buying of the Grain 
Corporation. Flour must be had,—the 
matter of price is a secondary considera- 
tion. 

Already the improved situation is re- 
flected in better prices. Millers, who 
heretofore, in their desperate straits, 
have sold flour to the Grain Corporation 
as low as ten dollars and _ twenty-five 
cents, jute, Baltimore, have received as 
high as ten dollars and seventy-five cents 
this week. The volume of export buy- 
ing may be sufficient of itself to correct 
the price evil. The situation which is de- 
veloping promises to be one which should 
practically take care of itself, with per- 
haps a little guiding here and there. 

The new situation suggests the query, 
What would be the effect if the regula- 
tions were abandoned entirely, nothing re- 
maining but the minimum fixed wheat 
price? Mr. Hoover has said that there 
is no sense in regulation just for the sake 
of regulation. Millfeed would probably 
advance in price at once, and flour de- 
cline. It is doubtful whether prices 
would go to an unreasonable basis. 

A year ago this month, without regula- 
tion, millfeed was selling at an average 
price for the entire country of only thir- 
ty-eight dollars and fifty-six cents per 
ton and flour at nine dollars and forty- 
four cents bulk. If wheat for grinding 


is available in sufficient quantity, compe- 
tition should keep the price down within 
reason. Would there be anything disas- 
trous to any interest involved, in a com- 
plete removal of the regulations? 


The matter of getting wheat for grind- 
ing is already giving some millers grave 
concern; Toledo, Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City and Buffalo millers are 
understood to be having trouble. They 
fcel that the permit system of moving 
grain is working against them. It is also 
quite possible that country shippers, 
knowing that so much wheat has left the 
interior, and anticipating that wheat will 
go to a premium, are holding back ship- 
ments. Several mills are right on the 
point of closing down for want of wheat 
and inability to get it. Appeals to the 
Grain Corporation to release some of its 
wheat for grinding, although it is not 
clear what purpose is now served by re- 
taining it, have brought no relief as yet. 

The crop was nine hundred and _nine- 
teen million bushels, of which one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight million are now in 
the visible supply. Figuring on the basis 
of a production of ninety-five million bar- 
rels this crop year, on a four and four- 
tenths yield, we estimate that since July 
1 possibly one hundred and fifty-six mil- 
lion bushels have been ground. We do 
not know the amount exported since July 
1, but suppose, for illustration, that this 
were fifty million bushels. This gives a 
total of three hundred and forty-four 
million bushels accounted for, leaving a 
balance of five hundred and seventy-five 
million unaccounted for in the invisible 
supply. It would seem that there should 
be left ample wheat for grinding, pro- 
vided it is accessible to the mills. 

What has become of our large wheat 
crop, that some millers are already com- 
plaining of inability to get wheat? Many 
country shippers have reported that their 
sections are now bare of wheat, the last 
car having been shipped or about to be 
shipped. With such a large invisible 
supply it would seem that this condition 
must be rather sectional and spotted. 

Nevertheless, the Price Current says 
that the percentage of wheat sold by 
farmers in Ohio is eighty-nine per cent, 
Indiana eighty-five, Illinois ninety-two, 
Missouri eighty-eight, Nebraska eighty- 
two, and Kansas eighty-eight. These 
percentages seem very high, and do not 
speak well for future milling require- 
ments. 

It is a well-known fact that winter 
wheat territory was heavily tapped for 

a of wheat, following harvest. Con- 

rable of this invisible supply is prob- 
ably in the Northwest. What the Grain 
Corporation can be thinking of in continu- 
ing the heavy movement of wheat east- 
ward, beyond the mills, and in the face 
of the present situation, is beyond com- 
prehension. 

A situation is developing which may 
cause trouble later. If, on account of 
scarcity of wheat, mills are forced to 
pay a premium for wheat incompatible 
with the maximum fixed flour price, or 
are obliged to shut down altogether, they 
will find themselves in no better position 
than they have been in heretofore. 

As the situation stands — it would 
seem that the only limit to milling activ- 
ity will be the ability to get wheat and 
to make export shipments. If the wheat 
and ocean tonnage are available, there 
seems to be no reason why the milling 
capacity of the country should not be 
called upon to make all the flour it is 
capable of producing. Unintelligent han- 
dling of the wheat crop is the only thin 
that threatens this development. Wi 
intelligent handling, and without bun- 
gling, good milling conditions should 
have been assured for the balance of the 
crop, and should have served to offset 
the poor record up to this time. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined week- 
ly capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 


ending Nov. 23 was 25,160, or 52 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 31,500, or 
6914, per cent, last week, 48,000, or 100 
per cent, a year ago, 36,000, or 75 per 
cent, two years ago, and 39,700, or 83 
per cent, three years ago. 

Again business given out by the Grain 
Corporation has materially helped the 
situation. There has been also some stim- 
ulus to business from the doing away 
with substitutes, and the undertone is 
mueh improved. Lower prices still pre- 
vail in some domestic markets than should 
be the case but, nevertheless, there are in- 
stances of mills getting the maximum 
prices on sales again—the first time in 
months, 

Altogether, conditions show signs of 
working to a much better basis, The 
principal drawback to the full develop- 
ment of the improved situation is the dif- 
ficulty in getting wheat. If the soft win- 
ter wheat has moved out of this section 
as much as seems indicated, it will be a 
most unfortunate circumstance. It would 
be a curious thing if mills in this section 
had to turn to grinding spring wheat as 
an alternative to closing down. 


POSITION OF BAKERS 


The position of bakers on the abandon-’ 


ment of the substitute requirements in 
regard to stock on hand is somewhat va- 
ried. Some large bakers have liberal 
stocks, and will probably dispose of them 
to the Food Administration; some others 
have comparatively small stocks. With 
a good many of the small bakers the 
amount of substitutes on hand is rather 
negligible, and they will probably find a 
way to use them. 

Last August the bakers were promised 
by the Food Administration 60 days’ no- 
tice of any change in the substitute re- 
quirements. Apparently this promise 
was overlooked, but in view of it bakers 
quite generally feel that their stocks 
should be taken off their hands at what 
they cost, and not at current prices. 

A number of bakers will immediately 
begin the making of pure wheat bread, 
and probably all will gradually tend to 
this basis. However, undoubtedly many 
will continue to use a certain percentage 
of substitutes, particularly when there is 
some price advantage in doing so, but 
not nearly to the extent that has been re- 
quired in the regulations. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined mars A capacity of 96,960 
bbls, for the week ending Nov. 23 made 
55,334, or 57 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 52,837, or 64 per cent, last 
week, by 11 mills of 81,960 bbls capacity. 


NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, has been on a visit to 
eastern ‘markets this week. 

Charles M. Todd, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, and W. 
J. Haley, Columbus, Ohio, the local rep- 
resentative, were in Toledo this week. 

H. G. Wilson, well known to millers of 
the Southwest, has resigned as traffic man- 
ager of the Toledo Commerce Club, to 
take a position as South American com- 
mercial agent of a New York and London 
steamship ony. He is succeeded at 
Toledo by J. B. Merrill. 

N. F. ae of Sumner-Budd & Co., 
flour brokers, Indianapolis, Ind., has re- 
cently arrived in France. E. H. Krutch, 
formerly of this firm, has just completed 
a course which will entitle him to a com- 
mission. C. B. Leppert is now represent- 
ing the firm in northern Indiana and 
Michigan, where Mr. Krutch formerly 
travelled. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., Nov. 23.—The sec- 
ond week of peace finds Indiana flour 
millers in a stronger position. There was 
better buying this week than millers had 
expected, and the orders for the govern- 
ment were especially fitted to buoy up 
the situation, the Indiana mills appar- 
ently getting their portion of the re- 
cent big order sent through for flour. 

Of course the situation is not without 
its flaws, and it may be stated in this 
connection that there has been complaint 
among some flour millers, and numerous 
corn flour mill men, that the supply of 
substitute stuff is offering them a vexing 
problem to solve. Many of the flour mills 
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have disposed of these side lines, but in 
several instances others have been left 
with the “bag to hold.” 

Millers who supported every ruling 
from Washington wanted to throw their 
hats in the air when the substitute ban 
was lifted, because in many respects the 
flour miller was never asked to handle a 
proposition so freighted with adverse 
features as this. 

Although millers here think that most 
of the wheat crop was marketed some 
time ago, and many of the larger ones 
appear to find no trouble in securing 
grain, others, less favorably  circum- 
stanced, complain that they are uncer- 
tain as to how to get hold of wheat 
Some of the larger mills in this city ran 
nearly full capacity this week. In most 
of the average sized towns, mills ran 75 
per cent capacity, but in more isolated 
places some were practically closed down 
the entire week. 

The workings of various things spring- 
ing from the signing of the armistice 
prove a bit slow, but that there is neec 
of a restoration of the old competitive 
programme seems to be uppermost in th 
minds of the mill operator, especially the 
established corn flour miller. Many corn 
mills sprang into existence overnight, so 
to speak, and now, with the ban lifted on 
substitutes, the future of many of these 
mushroom enterprises is seriously being 
considered. Whether they will establish 
any claim to permanency is doubted. 

The flour miller has a more hopeful! 
vision of the future than for a long while 
There.is the stumbling block, however, of 
the releasing of so much wheat to go 
abroad, and millers in discussing this 


- phase of the situation are fond of refer- 


ring to the idea that not all wheat raised 
in this country is needed at home, and 
that there is the present policy of nab- 
bing onto wheat nearest the seaboard 
when grain is required. 

All millers are conjecturing as to what 
is going to be done in regard to the price 
on flour sold for export, and many of 
them think the government should step 
in and help rid the market of such ac- 
cumulations of substitutes as the miller 
has not sold. 

If any of the inferior goods are to be 
taken over by the government, it is the 
sense of many authorities that this should 
be consigned to the central powers. If 
we are to feed those treacherous people, 
it is argued, the food should not be com- 
mandeered from the highest class prod- 
ucts on the market. This, think many, 
offers the entire country a chance to get 
rid of substitutes on hand. 

The millfeed market 
changed. 


remains un 


Indiana’s wheat crop is undoubtedly 
the best looking in history. In theefirst 
place, the weather this fall has been the 
best the oldest miller can recall for the 
development of the crop. Reports from 
one or two places hint at fly, but these are 
rare exceptions to the rule, and if the crop 
finishes as it has started, the yield will 
reach totals never dreamed of in past 


years. 
J. M. Pearson. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minnea; 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘‘outside’’ mi!'s 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Nov. 16, 1918, with compa! 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 

c—Output—, r-- Exports 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
15,113 711 901 


Minneapolis ...11,608 





Duluth ........ 702 947 one 
OutSide mills .. 7,325 9,258 252 11 
Totals ....... 19,635 25,318 963 1,01: 





Exports for Week Ending Nov. 16, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 967,000 124,000 130,000 479,0°" 
Boston ..... in A CON Mek oe Mies 
Baltimore .. 162,000 ..... «esse 62,0 
MGW HOWE. cease ceese 6,000 698,0/ 








Tots., wk.1,194,000 124,000 1% 000 1,239,00 


Prev. week. 777,000 ..... 000 113,000 
U. K’gdom.. 906,000 ..... 3000 
Continent .. 287,000 124,000 rH 000 





Totals ...1,194,000 124,000 136,000 1,239,00 
Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 

July ito Same tim: 

Nov. 16,1918 last yea! 


Wheat, bus .......... 27,644,000 29,685,00° 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,463,000 2,136,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 34,229,000 39,276,00° 
COPM, DUS ae vciccccccs 2,319,000 6,860,000 
Oats, DUB ...seeeeeees 15,818,000 42,669,000 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 23 


FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chieago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-1D BACKS .cccccccccccvececs $10.20 @10.45 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.40@,0.75 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.10 @10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton....... 10.20@10.45 
White rye flour, per 100 lbs..... 4.25@ 4.50 
Standard barley flour, per 100 lbs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per 100 Ibs, 
jute ecveasece abevees sBedbeclees 3.75@ 4.00 
WHEAT—Demand active, with choice 
grades picked up readily by millers. Prices 
for the week follow: Last 
This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard. .$2.26@2.29 $2.26@2.27% $2.20 
No. 2 hard.. 2.23@2.26 2.23@2.24% 2.17 


No. 1 red.... 2.26@2.28 2.26 @2.27 2.20 
No. 2 red.... 2.23@2.26 2.23@2.24 2.17 
No. 1 nor, 8.. 2.26@2.29 2.26 @2.28 2.20 
No, 2 nor, 8.. 2.23@2.26 2.28@2.24% 2.17 
No. 1 dk hd. ....@2.30 @.. 2.24 


CORN—Offerings light. Industrial demand 
fair, millers buying sparingly. Prices for 
the week: 


This week Lastweek Last year 


No. 6 m,..$1.14@1.30 $1.12@1.15 $1.55@1.75 
No. 5 m... 1.17@1.81 1.15@1.18 1.65@1.88 
No. 4m... 1.22@1.386 1.21@1.24 1.70@2.25 
No. 3m... «--@1.32 1.23@1.25 1.85@2.20 
No. 6 yel.. 1.20@1.36 1.11@1.20 1.55@1.90 
No. 5 yel.. 1.20@1.41 1.15@1.27 1.75@2.35 
No. 4 yel.. 1.28@1.45 1.20@1.27 1.85@2.25 
No. 3 yel.. 1.85@1.50 1.25@1.36 2.15@2.37 
No. 3 wh.. 1.87@1.40 1.25@1.38 1.87@2.05 
Sample g. 1.05@1.32 -90@1.18 -35@1.70 


OATS—Supplies liberal. Prices 1@1%c 
lower. Demand not so urgent. No. 3 white, 
74@74%e; standard, 74% @74\%c. 

RYE—Prices 4%c lower for cash and fu- 
tures. Realizing sales on the latter had a 
depressing influence. Recently prices ad- 
vanced 10¢, most of which has been lost. No. 
2, $1.64% @1.65; No. 8, $1.63%. December 
closed at $1.65; January, $1.67%. 

BARLEY—Realizing sales of futures de- 
pressed prices 2% @2c on Saturday, with most 
of the advance made early in the week lost. 
Cash lots were 1@8c lower. Malting sold 
at $1@1.05. December closed at 98c; Janu- 
ary, $1; February was offered at $1.03%. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade quiet, with offerings 
ample. Corn flour $3.65, cream meal $3.58, 
and pearl hominy $3.70, per 100 lbs, in car 


lots, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 


for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit~ 
ted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis,.... 138 221 84 230 
Wheat, bus 1,049 584 3,151 378 
Corn, bus...... 1,246 1,840 1,297 257 
Oats, bus...... 2,611 3,352 3,070 2,646 
Rye, bus......+ 166 143 2 82 
Barley, bus.... 328 700 116 284 





DULUTH, NOV. 23 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 


Superior are shown below: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill...+...... $10.05 
Class B, mixed car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute).......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ........-+++++5 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 
or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 


Cred cciewesevecoenesseedeetsrepere 10.40 
Class E, small lot bakers, grocers, 

WATCNOUBE .eccscssevccscsccsesecess s 

ixact charge for hauling. Sacks, 48@52c 


bbl extra, 
Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b, in 100-lb sacks: 





No. 2 straight rye ....ccccccscccsceces $4.45 
Pure WHIT FYE ..ccccesccvccvesesveces 4.90 
No. 3 GORE FPO cccccccsccvesesccvcrves 3.75 
No. 8 P96 vivcopseeteve sus soos 488 
Yellow corn meal : 4.10 
Yellow corn flour 4.65 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Nov. 23.21,840 Nov. 24.41,660 Nov. 25.37,030 
Nov. 16,17,015 Nov. 17.40,245 ‘Nov. 18.31,250 
Nov. 9..17,695 Nov. 10.41,375 Nov. 11.37,190 
Nov. 2..17,990 Nov. 3..87,750 Nov. 4. .33,400 


WHEAT—Cars are arriving in larger vol- 
ume and from a wider territory. Strong 
efforts are being made to move in all the 
“wheat possible and get it into the elevators 
for loading out and cleared by boat for the 
East before the lake shipping season comes 

a close, So far as known the date for 
winding up the vessel movement has been set 
for Dec, 5, Usually, in other years, boats 
have cleared after the regular close, and may 
he _ year if it is found necessary to move the 
stuff, 

_ Elevators are rushing the loading of boats. 
Every one available will carry grain, to re- 
lieve houses of their burdensome stocks. 
Stocks of wheat show a large reduction, and 
if the present volume of shipping can be 
maintained there will be very little wheat 
left here with the sailing of the last boat. 
There have been 10,000,000 bus wheat shipped 
out during the week, of which elevators re- 
Port 8,600,000. Elevators have found it im- 
Possible to keep up their reports on outloads, 





and some of the shipments have not yet been 
deducted from stocks, 

Effective today, Nov. 23, the individual per- 
mit system for country shipments was can- 
celed. Instead, an allotment of 1,200 cars 
of all grain daily has been pro-rated among 
the various railroads for loading to this 
market, 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 16 ..... --@10% 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 18 ..... +++ @72 161 87@100 
Nev. 19 2.23 o++-@73 166% 87@100 
Nov. 20 ..... ++++@T2% 169% 87@100 
Nov. 21..... 72% @73% 168% 87@100 
Nov. 22 ..... 71% @72% 163 87@100 
Nov. 23 ..... 70% @71% 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 24, 1917 67% @68% 177 105 @135 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Nov. 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Domestic——, -—-Bonded—_,, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Oats ....... 392 97 943 3 18 64 
RYO secerves 426 933 10 es es es 
Barley ..... 840 607 1,181 77 53 46 

336 2,645 ee oe 12 


Flaxseed ... 358 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ....2,052 501 985 7,703 619 873 
Durum .... 618 311 450 897 638 768 
Winter .... 114 28 180 . 16 6966 
White ..... oe oe 12 





Totals ...2,784 840 1,605 8,600 1,173 2,619 


COFB vecses 4 se ee F o> 
Oats ...... 177 19 278 be 92 142 

Bonded... ... T 10 o* 2 ee 
ROS ceeF ccs 751 55 93 738 68 160 


Barley .... 537 133 3882 121 277 463 
- es 3 5 es es 2 
Flaxseed .. 304 246 813 348 73 «847 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 23, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 9,037 
2 dk nor} 
3 dk nor} 
3 nor j 115 40 481 68 25 50 
All other 
spring ...1,711 
1 am dur } 
1, 2 dur } 975 135 os 362 29 
2am dur) 
3 am dur] 
3 dur 5 63 68 * 18 30 
All other 

durum ..1,213 554 1,032 69 67 252 

1 dk hd w | on 
708 


294 3,051 2,069 354 113 


225 3,925 210 86 392 


1,2 hd w 30 oe 54 20 
2dak hd w) 
All other 

winter .. 575 74 371 56 12 139 
White ..... iow oe 1 ~e a4 1 
Mixed ..... nae os «+ 832 349 192 


Totals...14,397 1,420 8,874 3,227 722 1,138 


FLAXSEED—Market displayed a wide 
price range. Urgent covering to meet deliv- 
ery on November contracts forced market 
upwards until checked on Wednesday. Prices 
on that day registered advances ranging lic 
in November to 14c for May. Strength un- 
covered selling spots which, with intimation 
of a larger country movement to run up to 
the stopping of water shipments for this 
year and the expectations that all~contracts 
would be filled, caused heaviness, tending to 
slow up trading. Additional weakening ma- 
terial came the closing day with the an- 
nouncement that the individual permit sys- 
tem had been canceled. This, with week-end 
evening operations, took the bottom out of 
the market. Holders and new short sellers 
pounded prices up to the end of the session, 
with no show of support coming out. Final 
figures rested on bottom, or slightly better, 
14% @19¢ under the close of Nov. 16. Spot 
flaxseed ruled 3%c over November up to to- 
day, when it was dropped Ic to 2%c over this 
month’s contract. To arrive December is 
quoted ic over December delivery. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Close——, 
Opening Nov. 24 
Nov. 18 High Low Nov. 23 1917 


Nov. ..$3.91 $4.03 $3.77% $3.77% $3.23% 
Dec, .. 3.78 3.91 3.60 3.60 3.16 
Jan. .. 3.78 3.90 3.61% 3.63 eee 
May .. 3.78 3.89 3.56 3.56 3.14 





BOSTON, NOV. 23 ~ 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patent ........ceeseeeees $10.95 @11.23 
Hard winter patents ........... 10.95 @11.23 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.85 @11.23 


MILLFEED—Offerings of wheat feed are 
light, and confined to mixed cars of flour 
and feed. Other feeds in moderate demand, 
with the market generally lower. Barley 
feed, $51; rye feed, $55; gluten feed, $57.42; 
stock feed, $56; hominy feed, $58.40; cotton- 
seed meal, $64@65; oat hulls, reground, $26, 
—all in 100’s. ; 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand flat. White 
corn flour nominally quoted at $3.40@3.85 per 
100 Ibs, in sacks; white corn meal, $3.45@ 
3.85; yellow granulated, $4; bolted, $3.95; 
feeding, $3.05@3.10; cracked corn, $3.10@ 


3.15; hominy grits and samp, $3.40@3.85; 
white corn flakes and cream of maize, $4.15 
@4.50,—all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal in good demand 
at $4.80 per 100-lb sack for rolled and $5.52 
for cut and ground; rye flour, patent, $4.50 
@ 4.70, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis....*38,418 49,840 ..... «sess 
Wheat, bus.... 86,490 228,208 954,275 350,681 
COrn, DUB. cese seerve OTe \: cekes 2,295 
Oats, bus...... 62,812 172,582 874,853 265,075 
Rye, DUB. .c2.s ‘seece 14,886 2,230 13,880 
Barley, bus.... ..... SEW etecd: eves 
Millfeed, tons. . 2 A ee eee 
Corn meal, bbls 800 1, CT ae 
Oatmeal, cases 2,755 GEO. Testes veges 


Oatmeal, sacks 10,200 ebb ae ebee, “a ce0% 

*Includes 15,650 bbls for export. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Nov. 23: to Liverpool, 200,864 bus wheat; 
London, 140,699 bus wheat, 62,504 oats; Bris- 
tol, 99,190 bus wheat, 





TOLEDO, NOV. 23 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o0.b, mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price), ‘Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bran ..........seeeeees $27.46 
PEMROR BOOS. 6 ons sec chs ctscsvoveccceess 28.71 
PEPIN cA RCGCEco ma beincccecesonecs 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............- 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 52 cars, 23 contract; 
year ago 141, 60 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 27 cars, 3 contract; year 
ago 14, none contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 106 cars, 57 contract; 
year ago 51, 38 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus... 72,100 168,600 000 32,200 
Corn, bus..... 33,750 8,400 9,130 000 
Oats, bus..... 216,250 81,600 189,770 65,800 





KANSAS CITY, NOV, 23 


FLOUR—Regulation hard wheat flour is 
quoted to merchant trade largely at the 
maximum basis, or $10.37 bbl, in cotton sacks. 
Bookings through the Grain Corporation were 
heavy this week on a range of $10.20@10.75, 
in jute, basis Baltimore, the bulk of sales 
being at $10.40@10.65. 

MILLFEED—Maximum prices govern all 
transactions in millfeed. Bran in car lots is 
quoted nominally at $26.33 ton, in 48-in bur- 
lap sacks, mixed feed or mill-run at $27.58, 
and shorts at $28.33; in mixed cars with 
flour, 50c ton is added. 


WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.21@2.22%, 
medium $2.19@2.20, yellow $2.18@2.18%; No. 
2 dark $2.19@2.20, medium $2.16@2.17, yellow 
$2.14@2.15; No. 8 dark $2.14@2.16, medium 
$2.11@2.12%, yellow $2.10@2.11; No. 4 dark 
$2.10@2.12, medium $2.09@2.10, yellow $2.06 
@2.07; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.18% @2.19, No. 2 
$2.15% @2.16, No. 3 $2.11%@2.12%, No. 4 
$2.09 @2.10. 

CORN—wWhite, No. 2 $1.56@1.60, No. 3 
$1.50@1.54; yellow, No. 2 old $1.55@1.60, new 
$1.59@1.62, No. 3 old $1.50@1.55, new $1.57 
@1.60; mixed, No. 2 old $1.53@1.57, new 
$1.58@1.60, No. 3 old $1.48@1.52, new $1.58 
@ 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

170,100 788,400 233,550 133,650 

130,000 383,750 155,000 195,000 


Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus..... 


Oats, bus..... 132,600 617,100 223,500 451,500 
Rye, bus..... 7,700 14,300 ..... 2,200 
Barley, bus... 66,000 28,000 34,800 7,000 
Bran, tons... 100 )=—:11,120 1,480 2,720 


Hay, tons.... 4,420 10,308 3,672 6,048 
Flour, bbis... 10,725 8,400 48,100 55,000 


MILWAUKEE, NOV. 23 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 





quality, cottom .......6e.e00- $10.62 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton, 100 

BBO cccctes bd scéebesceddeces 4.40@ 4.60 
Rye flour, straight, cotton, 100 

IBS acccccvdscesacseccucdecses seeee@ 4.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton, 100 Ibs.. 3.05@ 3.25 
Barley flour, cotton, 100 lbs..... 3.20@ 3.60 
Graham flour, cotton ........... <ogem .00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 lbs....... eeeee@ 8.75 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs....... . @ 3.50 


MILLFEED—Strong and scarce for wheat 
feeds, other grades siow. Standard bran, 
$29.74@38; standard fine middlings, $31.75@ 
35; flour middlings, $31.45@35; hominy feed, 
$54; rye feed, $45.50@48; oil meal, $59@60,— 
all in 100-1b sacks, 

WHEAT—Firm. Millers and shippers were 
in the market at all times, and all choice 
milling was readily absorbed. Receipts, 202 
cars. No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.28; No, 2, 
$2.23@2.25; No. 3, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Advanced sharply early in the 
week, but later the advance was lost. Re- 
ceipts, 167 cars. Demand was good for 
strictly choice, but medium and low grades 
were dull, and later neglected. No. 3, $1@ 
1.08; No. 4, 95c@$1.07; feed and rejected, 
90c@ $1. 

RYE—Prices advanced 10c early in the 


week, but later fell back, Millers and ship- 
pers bought freely, and offerings were ab- 
sorbed. Receipts, 72 cars. No. 1, $1.64@1.73; 
No, 2, $1.63@1.72; No. 3, $1.58@1.68, 
CORN—Prices were 10@15c higher, due to 
light offerings. Receipts, 54 cars. The local 
trade bought choice yellow, while millers 
were out of the market most of the time, 
having fair supplies on hand. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.40@1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.32@1.55; No. 3 
mixed, $1.32@1.55; No. 3 white, $1.40@1.55. 
OATS—Advanced 1%c early in the week, 
but later lost 1%c, closing easy. Demand 
was good most of the time, and offerings were 
absorbed, Receipts, 334 cars. Standard, 75 


@76%c; No. 3 white, 74@76éc; No. 4 white, 


73@75 ke. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 17,360 26,840 63,540 42,930 
Wheat, bus... 278,625 217,500 867,521 17,504 
Corn, bus..... 72,360 111,220 96,140 26,040 
Oats, bus..... 748,180 615,440 165,110 503,912 
Barley, bus... 255,510 352,350 73,398 118,083 


Rye, bus..... 91,800 80,580 22,950 63,005 
Feed, tons.... 607 837 5,149 24 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 23 
FLOUR—Receipts, 8,090,331 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.25 @10.65 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 10.85 @11.20 
Spring, 100 per cent .........6% 10.85 @11.20 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 633,176 
bus; stock, 2,407,449. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator, government standard in- 
spection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 83 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Scarce and firm. Quotations, to ar- 
rive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu; near-by, as 
to quality, $1.568@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Demand improving and 
market higher. Quotations: $9@10.20, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks, 

BARLEY—Firm. Quotations, quality A, 
$1.14%; quality B, $1.12%; quality C, $1.10%. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Higher with govern- 
ment buying. Quotations: to arrive, on a 
basis of $8 per bbl, in sacks, 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In moderate re- 
quest and firm. Quotations, to arrive, per 
98-lb sack, $7.25@8. 

CORN—Market dull and largely nominal, 
Receipts, 17,005 bus; stock, 36,491. Quota- 
tions, car lots for local trade: yellow, as to 
grade and location, $1.55@1.70. 

CORN GOODS—Practically no demand 
aside from government bids, and prices of 
some kinds weaker. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy...... $3.85 @ 4.25 
Gran. white meal, fancy...... 3.75 @4.10 
Yellow table meal, fancy...... 3.80@3.97% 
White table meal, fancy...... 3.55 @ 4.00 

Ordinary ground meal .......... 3.50@4.00 

White corn flour, fancy ......... 3.75 @4.00 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ - @3.50 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 4.15@4.20 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.50@3.35 


OATS—Advanced 8c under light offerings 
and a fair demand, but at the close trade 
was less active. Receipts, 181,493 bus; stock, 
380,398. Quotations: 


TRA, BU ob 0b oh 0S 8 detec ewes 
Standard white ........ oe 
BO, BO WRRIG sc sec ciccecosseesccts 
INO. 6 WEIS ccc cvcctcsvecescsece 
OATMEAL—A shade firmer in sympathy 
with the rise in raw material. Trade quiet. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.10; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.10; pat- 
ent, cut, bbl, $9.85@10.35; pearl barley, in 
a sacks, as to size and quality, $3.60@ 
26. 








BUFFALO, NOV. 23 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: pring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....@10.80 
RPT Te TT eer @10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs......... weeee@ 4,71 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ........... eves @ 4.51 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ ....-@ 4.00 

Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton ...... $.....@32.86 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

WOE GON ocd acicentedesbaveecus «eee» @34.86 
Red dog, per tom ........e05 eee eee se @84.88 
PORN BOOE 6bba tc ictovewessives 48.00 @49.00 
MEG FORE ob. o cas dvecrsccseinvece 54.00@55.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@57.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@56.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 85.00 @90.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 58.00 @60.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 59.00@61.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ............ @54.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... @57.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

. . WHEL EET CTL COLE TE ETE @ 62.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
WOO cbs sore Se cee sdodtsscoste 9.40@ 9.60 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 22.50@23.50 
WHEAT—No offerings of No. 1 northern, 
and little inquiry. No. 1 northern regular, 
$2.30%; No. 1 dark, $2.32%,—c.1.f., Buffalo. 
Winter wheat in very light supply, and all the 
offerings sold at previous prices, New York 
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export. No. 1 red, $2.38%; No. 2 $2.36%; 
No. 1 white, $2.36%; No. 2 white, $2.33%,— 
New York, domestic, 

CORN—Good demand all week, and prices 
10@i6c higher at one time, but the closing 
was weak, with buyers not inclined to pay 
last week’s. prices. New corn is due here 
and, owing to the low moisture test and fine 
color, millers will hold off. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, $1.60; No. 3 yellow, $1.55; No, 4 
yellow, $1.50; No. 65 yellow, $1.45; No. 6 yel- 
‘low, $1.40,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand, and receipts light. 
The market closed easy, %c higher than last 
week, but offerings were all taken. There 
was no eastern demand, the bulk of the re- 
ceipts being taken by millers here. No, 2 
white, 79c; standard, 78%c; No. 3 white, 78c; 
No, 4 white, 77c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand, except from feed 
men, The whole range is from $1 to 1.10, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—A few cars of No. 2 sold at $1.69@ 
1.70, on track, through billed. The govern- 
ment price figures out $1.70 for No, 2, track, 
Buffalo. 





NEW YORK, NOV. 23 
FLOUR—Market much improved by heavy 
buying of Grain Corporation, which in last 
two weeks purchased about 4,000,000 bbls. 
This has caused some mills to withdraw from 
the market, but not enough to really affect 
. the situation. Prices have advanced, but 

many buyers got in ahead of it and a good 
volume of business was done. Prices are now 
very firm at $10.85@11.10 for springs, $10@ 
10.85 for Kansas and winters, and $8.75@10 
for rye flour, all in jute. Receipts, 163,564 
bbis. 

WHEAT—Movement about as usual. Re- 
ceipts, 619,600 bus. 

CORN—Signing of the prohibition bill and 
heavy shipments from Argentina are respon- 
sible for a strong bearish feeling. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, $1.49; No. 3 yellow, $1.48. 
Receipts, 107,800 bus. 

OATS—Market was in sympathy with corn, 
though there was some export demand for 
cash oats for quicker shipment, Quotations 
were 83@84%c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 750,000 bus, 


BALTIMORE, NOV. 23 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 





cottons: 

Spring 2... cee cc cece ee eeeee ees + $10,65@10.90 
WERE descr cccerccsosccvceces 9.90@10.25 
Hard winter ........eceeeeeees « 10,656@10.90 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.25@ 9.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mille’ blended ........6.-0++ «eves @11.55 
City mills’ spring .........++- cee Senew @11.55 
City mills’ winter ......--5.seee ceeee @11.30 


MILLFEED—No trading in straight cars, 
though nominal quotations, in 100-l1b sacks, 
per ton, were: spring bran, $34.50; spring 
middlings, $36.50; soft winter bran, $36.50; 
soft winter middlings, $38.50; jobbing prices 
$1@8 ton higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement smaller, de- 
mand constant. Receipts, 300,813 bus; ex- 
ports, 107,380; stock, 2,891,618. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Nominal, in absence of offerings; 
demand fair, movement light. Receipts, 65,- 
788 bus; stock, 41,913. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 8 yellow, track, no market; range for 
week of new and old southern, including 
white, yellow and mixed, $1.50@1.56; new 
near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $6.50. 

OATS—Higher; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 125,555 bus; exports, 339,720; 
stock, 502,088. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 81c; No. 3 white, 80%c. 

RYE—Unchanged; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 265,561 bus; exports, 45,- 
957; stock, 708,435. Closing prices: spot No. 
2 western for export, $1.76% (government 
price); range for week of southern bag lots, 
$1.55 @1.65. 


8ST. LOUIS, NOV. 23 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.50, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.50@9.75; white 
rye flour $9.60, straight $8.65, dark $7.50, bbl, 
jute. Corn flour, $3.52 per 100 Ibs, 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk; bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $26.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs 
mtore, and 60c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. Oat feed, $21.75; 
white hominy, $54; alfalfa meal, $37; barley 
feed, $51.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 169 cars, against 251 
last week. Good demand at 1@2%c higher 
than government prices. 

CORN—Prices 12@i4c higher; * demand 
good. Receipts, 284 cars, against 296. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.42; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.52; No. 4 yellow, $1.46; No. 6 yellow, $1.36; 
No. 4 white, $1.42; No. ‘6 white, $1.38 % @1.39; 
No. 6 white, $1.36. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-Ib sacks, 
es cream meal, $3.60; grits and hominy, 

3.80. 

OATS—Fair demand and prices unchanged. 
Receipts, 199 cars, against 269. Closing 
prices: standard, 73c; No. 3 white, 72%c; No. 
4 white, 72c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 





1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 42,650 83,730 49,360 131,180 
Wheat, bus... 356,607 428,124 266,530 324,030 
Corn, bus.... 419,130 651,240 296,380 177,990 
Oats, bus..... 512,000 546,000 484,000 400,130 


Rye, bus..... 500 6,940 ..... 4,24 
Barley, bus... 30,400 36,800 6,680 2,880 


Sweden’s 1918 wheat crop is estimated 
to be 284,000 metric tons. 








There is very little, if any, American 
flour on the Hongkong market. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 25 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 
cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 
suseescedve: S026 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 


docks undelivered ....... 
or docks less than car lots undeliv- 


Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
warehouse ........... coos 10.61 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48@52c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 
Nov, 30... ...... 680,840 368,995 
Nov. 23... 417,760 499,120 $82,215 
Nov. 16... 360,441 630,205 421,770 459,405 
Nov. 9.... 327,356 663,805 417,415 497,265 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


1916 1915 
468,130 
457,995 


Nov. 30... ....-. 68,016 24,070 265,325 
Nov. 23... 101,495 31,395 22,076 31,975 
Nov. 16... 121,100 18,285 11,830 26,210 
Nov. 9.... 19,640 8,785. 26,590 40,315 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Ca- ‘ 
end- No. pac- utput—, —Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Oct. 6. 65 57,626 271,390 811,600 4,485 2,156 
Oct. 12. 64 57,025 271,660 325,946 5,325 520 
Oct. 19. 66 567,625 269,240 181,255 6,755 1,310 
Oct. 26. 65 57,625 254,430 256,960 15,630 5,620 
Nov. 2. 65 57,625 236,545 310,926 19,190 65,115 
Nov. 9. 63 56,025 219,185 322,21010,188 3,520 
Nov. 16. 61 53,375 197,165 310,675 3,360 3,430 
Nov. 23. 61 41,125 169,355 242,345 1,015 ees 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed today 
(Nov. 26) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 
Year ago 


Nov. 26 
BRAM oe vesecce «++. $28.73@28.81 $36.00@36.76 
Stand. middlings.. 30.48@30.64 37.00@39.00 
Flour middlings... 30.17@30.54 46.00@47.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.14@30.32 66.00@57.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*......... $56.50 @56.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*..... 55.00@55.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*..... 54.00@54.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53.00@53.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 51.00@51.50 
3 5 








White corn meal, granulatedt... 55@ 3.6 

Corn meal, yellowf ..........+. . 8.456@ 3.66 
Rye flour, whiteft ............. - 470@ 4.75 
Rye flour, pure darkt ..... eesee 8.20@ 3.26 
Barley flour, 98-Ib cotton ....... 3.20@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ...... 9.15@ 9.26 


Graham, standard, bbit .. 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. 
Mill screenings, per ton x 
Blevator screenings, per ton - 16.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00 @650.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

BOP. WOM vv cece cencsacen sweeee 30.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks] .....@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbi in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.26 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 






i No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring . 21% 2.18% 
Red spring .... 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum 2.28% 2.20% 
Durum ....... 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ...... 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..«..... 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ........ 1 2.18% 


cooce S84 
Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Nov, 24 
Nov. 23 Nov. 16 1917 
Wheat, bus ......2,785,860 2,043,360 2,823,480 


Flour, bbis ...... 25,960 29,051 18,866 
Millstuff, tons .... 2,294 3,969 2,386 
Corn, bus....... - 52,080 116,570 . 171,000 
Oats, bus ........ 760,500 786,240 839,220 
Barley, bus ...... 821,600 790,230 646,780 
Rye, bus ..... «+ 816,800 187,200 354,530 
Flaxseed, bus..... 115,920 250,160 281,600 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Nov. 24 


Nov. 23 Nov. 16 1917 

Wheat, bus ...... 958,100 402,990 824,720 
Flour, bbis ..... - 542,963 456,104 485,843 
Milistuff, tons ... 14,000 11,628 18,376 
Corn, bus ........ 89,700 51,060 47,000 
Oats, bus ........1,393,600 964,270 933,240 
Barley, bus ...... 574,770 649,010 757,350 
Rye, bus ........ 39,730 118,150 128,340 

, bus 64,660 139,220 163,350 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
Nov. 28 Nov.16 1917 1916 

No. 1 dark .... 2,156 38,841 cas 399 
No. 1 northern.11,848 10,900 ves.  aivee 
No, 2 northern. 1,983 6,648 vee 090 
Other grades .. 6,089 1,972 ‘ne 5,936 
Totals ...... -22,076 22,761 601 10,145 


In 1915 ........ 3,990 38,881 vee eee 
In 1914 ........16,264 165,915 eee eee 
In 1918 .....-.--16,152 15,703 see oes 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
19. 140@146 73 @73% 167% @168% 91@100 
20. 140@145 72% @73 169% @170% 92@100 
21. 1483@148 72% @73 92@100 
22. 148@148 72 @72% 167 92@100 
23. 148@148 70% @71% 168% @164% 90@ 98 
25. 141@146 67% @68% 160 @160% 86@ 96 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Nov. 24 Nov. 25 Nov, 27 
Nov. 23 Nov. 16 1917 1916 1915 
3 112 12 


Ceea...:. 3 5 15 
Oats ....1,535 2,288 2,681 7,276 8,308 
Barley .. 599 716 759 607 432 


Rye ....1,290 1,224 499 678 305 
Flaxseed. 89 82 58 260 59 








ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 
To— To— 
Albany ......-. 33.6 New York® ..... 3 
«eeeee 31.6 New Yorkt ..... 3 
Baltimore* ..... 31.6 Ogdensburg .... 36. 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 3 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia*® .. 3 
Boston ......... 36.5 Philadelphiat .. 3 
Boston* ........ 33.6 Pittsburgh ..... 2 
-6 Portland ....... 36 
Buffalo ,........ 26.6 Portland*® ...... 33. 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 Quebec .......+.+. 
Corning .......- 31.6 Richfield Springs 33. 
Decatur .......+ 19,0 Roctester 3 
Elmira .......-. 31.6 Rockland ....... 3 
Erie ........+.. 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 1 
Grand Rapids... 24. Schenectady .... 33. 
3 
3 


Hornell ........- 31.6 Scranton ....... 
Indianapolis .... 21.6 Stanstead ...... 
Ithaca Syracuse ....... 
Troy ...ceeceeee 38.6 

32.5 


Kansas City ....-19.6 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Utica........++. 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ....... 31.6 
Mount Morris... 31.6 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.6 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... 34.6 Wilkes-Barre... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


oT VI 
St. Louis Chicago 


Peoria 
New York ......... 40.5 40 89.5 
Boston ....ieeeees 42.6 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... 38.6 38 37.6 
Pittsburgh ........ $1 30:5 30.5 
Albany ....se6.++. 89 39 38.5 
Syracuse .........+. 36.6 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ........ 37.5 37 86.5 
Washington ....... 387.6 37 36.5 
Detroit. .....6..+.. 26.6 26.5 26 
Rochester ......... 36.5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ......... 28 27.6 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ......+.+ 27 27 27 
Indianapolis ...... 21.5 21.5 *21.6 
Louisville ......... 22 22 *23 


*Through pub. rates. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 


named: c-Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Px- Domes- 
cal tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 


Boston ....... 26% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 11% 


Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 emcee 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% eos BF etes 


Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 
Albany ....... 28 
Utica .......++ 21% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 
Rochester ..... 20% 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
7— Mp|ls— om—Duluth——_ 
Track Toarr, Track Nov. Dec, 


Nov. 19 ...$3.95 3.90% 4.03% 4.00 3.98% 
Nov. 20... 3.91 3.86 3.99 8.95% 3.84 
Nov. 21... 3.88 3.82 38.95% 8.92 8.79 
Nov. 22 ... 3.79% 3.73% 3.88 8.84% 8.72% 
Nov. 23 ... 3.64 3.61 3.80 3.77% 3.60 
Nov. 25 ... 3.64% 3.61% 3.78 3.75% 3.60% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 23, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts—, a wae 


1918 1917 8 1917 
Minneapolis ... 2,010 2,145 958 461 
Duluth ........ 1,376 908 1,223 769 


Totals ....... 3,386 3,053 2,181 1,230 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








2 -—Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 116 282 3805 89 68 2650 
Duluth,.... 304 246 813 358 336 2,657 


Totals.... 420 6528 1,118 447 
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(Continued from page 748.) 


The Industrial-Promotion Division of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Association has 
started a series of which it 
hopes will result in the buil of a large 
flour mill there. The ty of con- 


verting brewery buildings into a flour mill 
is being considered. 


A brisk milling demand for wheat is 
ps ges - Minneapolis. Notwithstand- 
in creased receipts, everythin 
sells readily at nereaaih preationas. 
Choice dark No. 1 now bain 2@21,c 
over government basis, and pe Wa No. 
1, free from smut, 1@114¢ over. 

Kennedy Dougan, president of the 
Columbian Feed Governor Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is ill of pneumonia. He has been 
confined to his home for over three weeks. 
Mr. Dougan suffered a set-back Sunday, 
and his condition Monday was critical but 
today his physicians feel more hopeful. 


While Minneapolis wheat receipts last 
week increased 700,000 bus, compared 
with the preceding week, yet stocks de- 
creased 685,000. This reflects the heav- 
ier. operation of mills and the move- 
ment to Duluth-Superior for shipment 
east via the Great Lakes before the close 
of navigation. 


The War Labor Board at Washington 
has decided that the demands of the em- 
+ Sag highs mills and elevators Bs 

inneapolis for rw come with- 
in its jurisdiction. It is pecbabie, there- 
fore, that an early hearing will be given 
the matter here, and that testimony will 
be taken to submit to the board at Wash- 
ington. 

_ Notice was issued Nov. 98 that, effective 
immediately, the outstanding permits for 
shipments of grain to Minneapolis were 
canceled. Shipments are now being made 
on the basis of blanket -permits issued 
to railroads. Distribution of cars to 
— is made where cars are available, 
and each road is assigned a certain pro- 
portion of the total number of cars mov- 
ing under blanket permit. 


A. D. Wilson, Minnesota food admin- 
istrator, has revoked the license of Rhinold 
Zeeman, who operates the Hilldale Roller 
Mill in Winona County. The mill is to 
remain closed for two months. Zeeman 
was charged with selling wheat flour with- 
out the necessary amount of substitutes, 
and of not grinding according to the ex- 
traction rule promulgated by the Food 
Administration. He will be allowed to 
apply for a license Jan. 31 next. 


Water power at Minneapolis this fall 
has been abnormal. Ordinarily, there is 
enough water in the river in September 
and ober to keep the mills here in op- 
eration. This fall, however, the Missis- 
sippi River has been very low and the 
mills used much more coal than during 
the same months in other years, Novem- 
ber usually is one of the worst months, 
so far as water power is concerned. This 
year, on account of the heavy rainfall, 
the stage of water is above normal, and 
miljs cannot utilize all of the power they 
are getting. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman of the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 


» has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee to before the 
Federal Railway A tration a plan 


to build and operate terminal elevators 
on the Atlantic seaboard. For years, 
Mr. Jacobson has maintained that the 
only way to prevent the recurrent freight 
congestion in the East each winter is to 
build elevators so as to promptly unload 
cars — a the cars to be 
returned w t delay to the owning 
western roads. 


Minneapolis linseed oil mills predict a 
sake, ing 


shortage of flaxseed in a few w: 

to the comparatively heavy shipments east 
via the Great es. rices 
obtained for s seed, as com with 
futures, ca farmers and rs to 


market their holdings early. The demand 
for oil meal has been brisk, and stocks of 
seed have not been allowed to accumu- 
late. Oil meal is wanted, and crushers 
are unable to By ge demand. Prices 
are maintained maximum allowed 
by the government, viz., $56 ton, in sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

From Aug. 1 to $0, 1918, 1,527,764 
Ibs cottonseed oil ag nda into the 
United States. bs 
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John H. Rosseter - 

When John H. Rosseter, of San Fran- 
cisco, was appointed director of the Bu- 
reau of — of the United States 
N ‘i pvt: A “ ng the 
N. Haihy, |p men on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific voiced their approv 
because they knew that John H. ter 
would make good in his new job of direct- 
ing the American mercantile fleet on the 
seven seas. : 

Mr. Rosseter has always been known 
as a shipping man, because of his success- 
ful direction of the firms of W. R. Grace 
& Co. and the Pacific Mail Steamshi 
Co. on the Pacific. He is not so well 
known as a milling chief. However, dur- 
ing the last eight years, in addition to 
his world-wide ering interests, he has 
been president recting executive 
of the Sperry Flour Co., the largest mill- 
ing concern west of Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. 

He was made president and placed in 
complete charge of the Sperry Flour Co. 
in 1910, when the company was in a pre- 
tethabesd ‘kagulelige of tailling he 

of » so he 
was able to approach the milling business 
with an unbiased, wide-open d. Be- 
cause of his keen business ability, he re- 
juvenated the Sperry Flour Co, and in- 
creased the gd of the open mills 
from 900,000 ls annually 1910 to 
more than 2,500,000 bbls for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918. 

In increasing the capacity of the Sperry 
mills so enormously in eight years, Mr. 
Rosseter did not wait for the business 
to develop which would necessitate the 
increased capacity. He completely re- 
modeled the older Sperry milling plants 
and built new milling plants at Tacoma, 
Wash., Vallejo, Cal., and Spokane, Wash. 
He built these mills and went out after 
new business to cover this increased ca- 
pacity, and got it. 

He knew that a big demand could be 
built up in Central. and South America 
for a straight flour, and appointed all 
W. R. Grace & Co. agents in these coun- 
tries as agents of the — Flour Co., 
so that in normal times the Grace agents 
can contract and sell all excess oe 

are 


of the S mills. Sperry bran 
now the best known in Latin coun- 
tries. 


Mr. Rosseter is a big executive in every 
sense of the word. | pe overlooks 
small things. He thinks so much of sys- 
tem in the office that he personally out- 
lined a plan by which all files are kept. 
One day he visited the Stockton mills of 
the Sperry Flour Co., and noticed a num- 
ber of men trucking flour from the mills 
to the wharf. He at once ordered the in- 
stallation of a mechanical overhead con- 
veyor for the transportation of this flour. 
This conveyor system paid for itself in 
10 months. 

At the time of another visit to the 
Stockton mills he noticed that the fire de- 
partment was situated quite a distance 
from the mills, and in case of serious fire 
it might be impossible for the fire de- 
ieee dlanag eet gang in quick time. 

e therefore ordered a latest model 
American La France fire engine, which is 
now installed at the mills and affords the 


best ble fire protection. It is in- 
teresting to here record that the Try 
Flour Co. is probably the only g 


concern in the United States which in- 
cludes a complete fire-fighting equipment 
in its milling arrangements. 

Mr. Rosseter has made a complete suc- 
cess of the Sperry Flour Co. because of 
his own executive ability and his fore- 
sight in selecting the right lieutenants. 
In 1910, when he became president of 
the company, he appointed Seward B. 
McNear as vice-president and general 
psu asi Mr. McNear was formerly 
president of the Port Costa Milling Co. 
and had a thorough practical knowled 
in milling. Mr. Rosseter’s executive abil- 
ity and Mr. McNear’s practical knowl- 

ge were a combination hard to beat. 
The success of the Flour Co. -is 
due to their 
they have been invaluable to one another. 

Mr. Rosseter is : = human — 
tive. He is py in doing good gs 

nan walks of life. He num- 


to the mother of each new baby 
the Sperry Family, the 1,350 employee 


e efforts, because — 
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organization of the company. His em- 
ee re ee ee oe ae eee 
understands their trials and tribula- 
tions, as he himself rose from the ranks. 
This is the kind of man that Chair- 
man Edward. N. Hurley has selected as 


director of the Bureau of Operations of 
the United States Shipping oard. Mr. 
Rosseter will outline a foreign trade policy 


for our merchant marine which will sure- 
ly establish America as the world-power 
in foreign trade after the war. Ameri- 
can shipping and business men who know 
Mr. Rosseter intimately, firmly believe 
that the mpegeyney 4 of the Bureau of 
Operations is in the hands of the one man 
in America best qualified for the job. He 
combines in large proportions expert 
shipping knowledge, keen manufacturing 
knowledge and the highest type of execu- 
tive ability, so his friends know that he 
will succeed in this big job. 

The milling industry has given, among 
others, two exceptionally big men to the 





concern dashed on the rocks of its own 

temerity. The appallin reen of 

business failures in the United States is 

due largely to ignorance—ignorance of 

cost accounting, ignorance of market, ig-- 
norance of proper  eiaeccme 2 me s, 

and ignorance of the human element com- 

posing labor. 

“As a nation we have generally depend- 
ed on luck and hustle to produce the big 
results of which we are so fond. Evolu- 
tion, stability, and a long look into the 
future have appeared to us somewhat 
superfluous to success on a big scale. This 
is not the attitude of all American con- 
cerns, of course, for there are some 
of national scope whose foundations are 
laid solidly in the concrete of study, ex- 
perimentation, and laboratory research. 

“Things are not as they used to be. 
Our industrial capacity in many directions 
exceeds the normal demand, whereas for- 
merly the reverse was the case. A sign 
of this is found in the widespread con- 


John H. Rosseter 


war, James F. Bell and John H. Ros- 
seter. Well may millers be proud of 
these two men. 





Business “On a Hunch’”’ 


The good old-fashiohed American 
method of doing business on a “hunch” 
will not do for the future, according to 
Burwell S. Cutler, chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

“Just as a general of armies in the field 
searches out the ground ahead of him be- 
fore he advances, so should a _ sales- 
manager in command of field forces know 
intimately every phase of his territory,” 
says Mr. Cutler. “In war, the commander 
gives no order for an advance until every 
valley ahead, every hill, road, and de- 
fensive position, is known as completely 
as may be. If he takes a chance, it is 
because a certain degree of failure due to 
ignorance of conditions will not prejudice 
his campaign seriously. 

“The disaster that is bound to follow 
habitual speculation or hazard is today 
exemplified on a mammoth scale by the 
collapse of the German government, which 
gambled the destiny of-the German people 
on the chance of world-dominion, and lost 
out because it had not accurately counted 
its opponents and their resources. 

“Likewise we have seen many a business 


centration of trade individuals into asso- 
ciations respecting actual costs and the 
necessity of trade integrity. Another sign 
of over-capacity is the attraction to over- 
sea trade that is operating on every hand. 

“Outside of our own boundaries,” said 
Mr. Cutler, “we are more certain than 
ever to meet the competition of mer- 
chants who know thoroughly what they 
are doing. The Serres merchant is a 

bber after facts. He studies his field 
ike a jewel appraiser with.his microsco; 
or a lace buyer with his millimeter rule. 
His banks go carefully and patiently into 
the personal life of a possible customer; 
his official advisers take into account even 
the political views of consignees, and his 
utilization of racial preferences for color, 
style, size, etc., is infinite. 

“His habit of action is still that of a 
painstaking artisan who slowly fashions a 
commodity and then carries it from house- 
hold door to door, inquiring about the 
health of the family while his commodity 
——— pitiless inspection upside and 
downside by the entire household. He 
does business minutely on a large scale. 

“So indeed do many of our largest con- 
cerns after they have reached the point 
of size where laboratories and scientific 
staff can be afforded, but too many of 
our concerns continue to do business on 
a “hunch.” 


767 
DECEPTIVE FLOUR BRANDS 


May a Mill Lawfully Adopt Brands Intimat- 
ing Manufacture of Its Flour in 
Another District? 


A mill raises the very pertinent ques- 
tion as to whether a flour manufacturer 
ete cae in one section of the country is - 
egally entitled to use words in his brands 
or other advertisements indicating that his 
flour is made in another milling district. 
The inquiry is based on a report that a 
mill in one of the middle states designates 
its flour as “Minnesota XX XX” and uses 
the term “Northwest flour” in the desig- 
nation of another grade. 

That this practice is illegal is manifest 
on a reading of the federal pure food act 
and the decision of the United States 
circuit court of appeals in the case of 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
et al., vs. Eagle. ; 

Section 8 of the pure food act declares 
that food shall be deemed to be unlaw- 
fully misbranded, “the package or label 
of which shall bear any statement, desi 
or device regarding such article, or the 
ingredients or substances contained there- 
in, which shall be false or misleading in 
any particular, and . . . any f or 
os Se which is falsely branded as 
to state, territory, or country in which 
it is manufactured or produced.” 

This section plainly covers a case where 
a miller falsely states that his product is 
“Minneapolis” or “Minnesota” or “North- 
west” flour when the statement is not 
geographically correct, or where he des- 
ignates flour as having been made of 
“Minnesota hard wheat” or any other 
particular kind of wheat, if that designa- 
tion be false. 

Section 10 provides for the condemna- 
tion of misbranded food found in inter- 
state transit, and section 5 makes it the 
duty of the United States district attor- 
ney to whom the Secretary of Agriculture 
or any state food officer may complain to 
proceed to prosecute for any violation of 
the law. 

Another form of legal remedy against 
deceptive use of geographical designa- 
tions in flour brands is found under the _ 
established legal principle that “residents 
of a place who are using the name of such 
place in their business may enjoin non- 
residents from using such name where 
such use is calculated to deceive the pub- 
lic and injure plaintiff.” 38 Cyc. 805. 

The decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals above referred to 
shows the extent of this rule and the rea- 
soning upon which it is based. 

In this case seven Minneapolis mills 
were awarded an injunction against the 
use by defendant, a Milwaukee miller, and 
a Chicago flour dealer, of labels and ad- 
vertising matter falsely representing that 
inferior flour was manufactured in Min- 
neapolis. 

The suit was mainly defended on the 
grounds that plaintiffs had no exclusive 
right to use the words “Minneapolis,” 
“Minneapolis, Minn.,” etc; and that use 
of the words did not indicate the place of 
manufacture, but, rather, use of the Hun- 
garian process.of milling, which was first 
am into the country at Minneap- 
olis. 

The second of these two grounds of de- 
fense was briefly disposed of by the court 
on the ground that the evidence proved 
“beyond any doubt or cavil that these 
words so used signify to the dealer, the 
purchaser, and the consumer that the 
flour is made by the roller or patent 
process at Minneapolis, in the state of 
Minnesota, and that it is this fact which 
has given to the flour so branded its uni- 
form great credit for excellence in the 
markets of the world, not alone in this 
country, but in South America, Europe, 
China, Japan, South Africa, and wherever 
flour is imported from this country.” 

“When the defendant failed utterly to 
make good his defense in regard to the 
alle proper meaning of the words 
u as a part of his brand, there was 
left small ground for him to stand upon,” 
declared the court in taking up the other 
ground of defense. 

“After that to still say that the court 
has no jurisdiction or power to grant re- 
lief is to fly in the tace of the well- 
grounded principle running through all 
the cases that fraud accompanied by dam- 
ages is actionable at law, and that, where 
ee ee ae tee 
as to deceive the public into the ef 
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that they are really the goods of another 
agra dione Men them on the market, 
to the manifest injury of that person and 
of the public, an action at law will lie 
for the deceit, and, to save a multiplicity 
of suits, and prevent irreparable injury, 
equity will restrain such unfair and 
fraudulent competition. 

“This rule is so well established, is so 
general and elastic in its application, 
and so consonant to the general principles 
of equity jurisprudence, that it would be 
difficult to frame a case coming fairl 
within its spirit and meaning in whic 
a court of chancery will not find a way 
to afford the proper relief.” 

After referring to several pertinent 
court decisions bearing on the subject, 
the court said: “So in the case at bar, 
the complainants can have no exclusive 
right to the use of the geographical 
names of ‘Minneapolis’ or ‘Minnesota.’ 
They are not the subject of a trade-mark 

roper. Any one or more of the two 
Loaded thousand inhabitants of Min- 
neapolis [the decision was handed down 
in 1898] may use that word upon their 
flour. The defendant or any other per- 
son from any state may go there, and 
establish a mill, and brand his flour ‘Min- 
nesota Patent’ or ‘Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota.”” The defendant might have con- 
tinued to buy Minneapolis flour, and 
branded it ‘Minneapolis, Minn.,’ and had 
all the benefit which these marks would 
give him in the market, because he would 
be adhering to the truth and fair dealing. 

“But when he placed these same brands 
upon another flour, manufactured in Wis- 
consin, he departed from the truth, and 
placed a lying brand upon his goods, 
which was intended to deceive, and could 
not but deceive, the pane and result in 
injury to the plaintiffs’ business. If the 
defendant could do this, all other persons 
could do the same thing, and so the pub- 
lic would be defrauded, and the good- 
will and business of complainants, which 
has taken 39 years to build up, would be 
greatly impaired, if not destroyed. 

“If this could be permitted, there would 
not be must incitement to provide the 
public with a high grade of flour, such 
as the complainants have been manufac- 
turing for many years, and which the 
evidence shows has led the markets of the 
world, if, by all manufacturers using the 
same brand, the complainants’ flour may 
be confounded with all lesser grades and 
kinds made from all sorts and grades 
of wheat. 

“It must be conceded that, if the pri- 
vate interests are great, the public inter- 
ests are no less so. . . . The distinction, 
both in the English and American. cases, 
is between those where a geographical 
name has been adopted and claimed as a 
trade-mark proper, and those where, as in 
the case at bar, it has been adopted first 
as merely indicating the place of man- 
ufacture, and afterwards, in course of 
time, has become a well-known sign and 

onym for superior excellence. 

“In the latter class of cases, persons 
residing at other places will not per- 
mitted to use the graphical name so 
adopted as a brand or label for similar 
pn for the mere purpose by fraud and 
false representation of appropriating the 
good-will and business which long-con- 
tinued industry and skill and a generous 
use of capital has my apes d built up. It 
will be of no avail in such cases, where 
the facts are admitted or proven, to al- 
lege a want of power in a court of equity 
to find a remedy... . 

“Since the case of Mill Co. v. Alcorn, 
150 U. S. 460, 14 Sup. Ct., 151, was decided, 
holding that the word ‘Columbia’ placed 
upon flour. sacks could not constitute a 
proper trade-mark word so as to give 
the person using it an exclusive right, no 
one would be so hardy as to claim that 
an exclusive right to the use of a geo- 
graphical name could be —s as a 
trade-mark proper. Indeed, the doctrine 
of that case was not new in 1893, but 
has been the leading doctrine on the 
subject both in this country and England 
for many years, as is clearly shown by 
the cases already cited. 

“There is no inconsistency between that 
case and the previous decisions of the 
state and federal courts in this coun- 
try, including the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court before 
cited, to the effect that ‘wrongs of this 
description, whereby, through an artifice 


of any sort, the goods of one manufactur- 
er become confused in the public mind 
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with goods of some other manufac- 
turer, may be redressed in a court of 
equity”... ° 

cases in which a person has 
been enjoined from using his own 
name in connection with other labels or 
brands upon his goods proceed upon the 
same general ground of deceit and unfair 
competition in trade. If a person may 
be restrained from the use of his own 
name upon his own goods because such 
use, in the circumstances, will deceive the 
public into purchasing his believ- 
ing them to be the goods of another, to 
the injury of the public and the good- 
will and business of such other person, 
so, also, on the like principle, may he be 
restrained from using any other proper 
or geographical name when such use will 
produce like results... . 

“It is hardly necessary to cite author- 
ity for the doctrine that in cases where 
the question is simply one of unfair com- 
petition in trade it is not essential there 
should be any exclusive or proprietary 
right in the words or labels used, in order 
to maintain the action. . . . 

“As we read the opinion of the court 
below [the decision of which was re- 
versed by the circuit court of ap 1] 
the injunction was refused not only be- 
cause the several complainants could have 
no exclusive interest in the words the 
use of which by defendant is complained 
of, as a trade-mark, but on the further 

round that the misuse of these words 
y the defendant cannot injuriously af- 
fect any one particular complainant, be- 
cause they do not imply that any one in 
particular of the complainants manufac- 
tured the flour sold by the’ defendant. 

“We think this ground is not tenable. 
If the complainants were consolidated 
into one great business concern, this ob- 
jection would be obviated, because one 
corporation would manufacture all the 
flour made at Minneapolis, as now the sev- 
eral corporations. complainant do. But, 
if such a corporation would be entitled 
to relief, we take it that any one or more 
of the complainant corporations having 
a common interest in preventing the fraud 
will also be entitled to maintain the ac- 
tion. . . . Though their interests are dif- 
ferent in degree, they are of the same 
quality and kind.” 

From the reasoning of the circuit court 
of appeals it seems to be too clear to re- 
quire argument that if a Wisconsin mill- 
er has no legal right to advertise his 
product as having been made in Minneap- 
olis, he has no right to advertise it as 
“Minnesota flour.” In such case, the ag- 
grieved millers are not merely those whose 
plants are situated in Minneapolis, but 
also millers in the other cities and towns 
of the state, on whose behalf an injunc- 
tion suit might be obtained. If there 
could be any doubt as to this question, it 
is dispelled by the provisions of the fed- 


eral food act, which make it unlawful . 


branding to misrepresent the state in 
which goods have been manufactured or 
produced. 

Nor can the taking in of still more ter- 
ritory in misbranding flour, by designat- 
ing it “Northwest flour” when it is in 
fact made outside the northwestern 
states, be regarded as avoiding the ef- 
fects of either the food act or the de- 
cision of the circuit court of appeals. 
Manifestly, the false advertising of flour 
as being of northwestern production, as 
against a false advertising of the prod- 
uct as being of Minneapolis make, merely 
multiplies the number of millers who are 
injured by the fraud. 

t may be doubted that a mere false 
advertising of flour as having been made 
of “Minnesota hard wheat” would sus- 
tain an injunction suit of the kind in- 
volved in the decision of the circuit court 
of appeals, for that does not involve a 
misrepresentation as to the place of man- 
ufacture, in view of the well-known fact 
that wheat of that grade is shipped all 
over the country, and even abroad, for 
milling. But it seems clear that such 
fraudulent advertising would fall within 
the provisions of the federal and state 
pure food acts, as an imposition upon 


the public. 
A. L. H. Srneet. 





Flour for Holland 
An Associated Press dispatch states 
that five Dutch ships laden with flour will 
leave American ports shortly for Holland, 
by a. c of the American govern- 
ment. Five Dutch vessels will be sent to 


replace them, the dispatch adds,’ as the 
United States has not relinquished its 
hold over neutral ships carrying American 


cargo. 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Nov. 25.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
Destination— Nov. 23 Nov. 16 1917 1916 
London ........ ws 9 11 9 


Liverpool ...... 68 84 15 13 
Glasgow ....... 19 ee 10 10 
Ae oe e0 ve 7 
St. Helen Bay.. 8 + $e ae 
Bristol ........ es e's 1 5 
Christiania .... .. oe es 8 
Manchester .... .. ss 1 - 
PRARCO 6.66000 6 6 81 6 
pS ES ee + +e 14 es 
Amsterdam .... .. <* ee 45 
Rotterdam ..... ee 32 es 16 
Genoa ......... ee 2 oe e 
Copenhagen .... 7 oie 12 1 
Bergen ........ Pes ia 13 8 
Gibraltar ...... a 3 oo 15 
a o% Py 16 
1 
23 
25 
1 
3 
a 2 
26 oe 

108 136 183 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—COMPETENT MILLER; ONE 
who can keep up 60-bbl mill; good long 
job for good man, Address 1759, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 350-BBL 
spring wheat mill; prefer young second 
miller of experience who desires promo- 
tion; live town. Address Minot Flour Mill 
Co., Minot, N. D. 


WANTED—CHEMIST FOR MILLING BUSI- 
ness; must be thoroughly familiar with 
cereal chemistry and baking tests; will be 
expected to make analyses of grains, flour, 
cereal products and feeds; state salary 
wanted. Address 1711, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A 400-BBL WISCONSIN MILL, GRINDING 
wheat and rye, wants the services of a 
first-class miller; man must be capable and 
know his business; to such, it offers a 
steady year-round position and good av- 
erage wages. Address 1761, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











RE-SALE MEN WANTED— 
Large southwestern mill has ex- 
ceptionally good openings for re- 
sale men ‘to work under jobbers 
in Pennsylvania territory; also in 
New England; will pay good sal- 
ary and give unlimited oppor- 
tunity for advancement on mer- 
its; these are not peddling jobs 
but excellent openings with a fine 
future. Address 486, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—A MANUFACTURER OF HIGH- 
grade grain cleaning and kindred ma- 
chinery desires a salaried travelling rep- 
resentative with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis; must have practical experience in 
grain elevator or flour mill; apply, giving 
experience, age, salary expected, etc. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Representative,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILL BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OF- 
fice man, age 31, desires permanent posi- 
tion with mill in California, Oregon, or 
Washington; government reports a special- 
ty. Address 1762, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis, 


November 27, 1918 


AS GRINDER IN A MILL, 1,000 BBLS AND 
up, at once. Address 1746, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





‘ EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 10 


years selling flour, well acquainted in New 
England, also a good share of Illinois; spe- 
cial reason for wishing to return to New 
England. Address 1740, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS SALESMAN BY A RETURNED CANA- 
dian soldier who has decided to live in 
United States; strictly conscientious and 
temperate; the very best of references. 
Address “Canadian,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS MILL MANAGER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 1,000 bbis or larger; 21 years 
with present firm, 1,700 bbls capacity, 
plenty of references; good reasons for mak- 
ing change. Address 1768, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
and up; have wide experience in both hard 
and soft wheat milling; at present em- 
Ployed in 1,000-bbl mill, but can give good 
reason for making a change. Address 1703, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 10 
years’ experience, seeks position with a live 
mill anxious to put their brands in the 
East; acquainted with car-lot buyers; if 
looking for an aggressive salesman of good 
standing, address 1761, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 200 bbis up; 
experienced and aggressive; 28 years old, 
married; prefer up-to-date plant; make me 
an offer; it may be to your interest. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Penna. Miller,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


CAPABLE AND SUCCESSFUL FLOUR 
salesman travelling southeast territory 
wishes to become associated with repre- 
sentative western flour mill for 1919; can 
furnish such credentials as may be re- 
quired. Address “Southeast,” care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


FLOUR SALESMAN, ALSO DEMONSTRA- 
tor, open for position in southern Ohio, 
southern Indiana and Kentucky; eight 























years’ experience with jobbers and bakers, — 


selling flour and feed in car lots; choice 
trade. Address Henry H. Fricke, 812 West 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MARRIED MAN, 80 YEARS OLD, WITH 
six years’ milling experience in traffic, pur- 
chasing and sales departments desires posi- 
tion as manager or assistant manager in 
mill located in Southwest or Northwest; 
thoroughly reliable; best of references, Ad- 
dress 1742, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








TRAFFIC MANAGER, FIVE YEARS’ EX- 
perience in grain and milling business, de- 
sires a position with a first-class mill; thor- 
oughly familiar with freight rates, claims 
and milling-in-transit; at present a lieu- 

- tenant in the army but expect to be dis- 
charged soon. Address 1758, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES 
change by Jan. 1; eight years’ experience 
with good mills; can handle any position 
from stenographer to assistant manager; 
prefer country mill in Missouri or neigh- 
boring states; in answering, state salary 
and capacity of mill. Address 1743, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
has successful record in selling bakery 
trade desires situation with miller’s agent 
or mill in large city; advertiser understands 
milling and baking thoroughly and has 
sold both hard and soft wheat flours and 
feeds; excellent references can be furnished. 
Address 1760, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN POSSESSING 
personality and aggressiveness desires posi- 
tion selling grain, feed, etc., for reliable 
concern; have no selling experience, but am 
familiar with this line and have a broad 
business training; New England territory 
preferred; am at present employed and 
can furnish best of references. Address 
— care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
° 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 100 TO 
1,000 bbls capacity; have had lifetime ex- 
perience in American and European mills; 
know how to get the best results obtain- 
able; can keep mill in good repair; am 36 
years of age, married; further information 
and references regarding myself gladly 
given in letter; prefer the Southwest. Ad- 
dress 1756, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE—BROAD EX- 
perience, personally acquainted with the 
bakery, wholesale and retail grocery trade, 
general merchandise stores in Washington, 
D. C., Baltimore, through Virginia and 
Carolina; good demonstrator; some know!- 
edge of flours; wants to represent some 
flour mill by January, 1919. If interested, 
write Lawrence Adgate, 24 Regent Apt., 
Norfolk, Va. , 





A CAPTAIN IN FIELD ARTILLERY, 
whose resignation will soon be accepted by 
government, desires to become manager of 
some milling or feed corporation; was con- 
nected for number years prior to January, 
1918, with large southwestern mill and can 
furnish excellent civil and military recom- 
mendations; write quickly, stating proposi- 
tion. Address Captain C. I. Williams, F.A., 
Comdg. ist Bn. 7th Regt. FARD, Camp 
Jackson, 8. C, 
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MILL MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience as manager of 6o0-bb1 southwest- 
ern mill is open for a new connection; fully 
acquainted with every department of the 
business and possess wide acquaintance in 
the flour trade; d to take some in- 
terest in fair-sized mill but not open for 
promotion proposition or broken-down con- 
cern; best references as to ability and 
character. Address 479, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





= 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE - 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 56 AND ONE NO. 6 


Iron Prinz scourer; one Prinz dust col- 
lector, No, 24; two Prinz dust collectors, 
No. 87. Address 1709, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
Plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb, 








FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





TO TRADE FOR MILLING PROPERTY—I 
have a considerable acreage of splendid 
irrigated land in Colorado that I want to 
trade for a-flour mill or controlling interest 
in a mill; already have important milling 
interests and would like to extend them; 
this is a $35,000 to $40,000 proposition and 
I am prepared to make attractive arrange- 
ment. Address 487, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


FOR SALE—FOUR DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 
corrugated, four double stands 9x24, one 
corrugated, three smooth, roller mills, solid 
iron frame, shake feed, at $200 per stand, 
f.o.b. mill, Address “Roller Mills,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














FOR SALE IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA— 
90-bbl flour mill, latest machinery, all in 
first-class condition, with feed mill at- 
tached. George D. Reed, Faribault, Minn. 


KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbl 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘“‘Kansas,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—NEW. 100-BBL FLOUR MILL, 
with 30,000-bu elevator, in growing town 
and fine wheat section; competent mill man 
can handle with smal! capital if taken at 
once, Farmers Elevator & Milling Co., Ger- 
aldine, Mont. 


FOR SALE—A KENTUCKY 100-BBL 
water-power mill with 280 acres fine land; 
mill and land in full operation and making 
money; will sell the mill or a controlling 
interest in same and keep land if desired. 
A. C. Burnett, Cadiz, Ky. 


MILL FOR SALE OR LEASE—NORTH DA- 
kota mill of 230 bbls capacity, in heart of 
good wheat country; plenty of wheat at 
mill door to grind day and night; side- 
track, warehouse, coal shed, in fact, $50 
will put the mill in good shape; two boilers; 
will execute a very favorable lease for 
above he a Address Box 211, North- 
wood, iy 


LEASE FOR SALE—I HAVE THE BEST 
mill lease in North Dakota; four breaks, 
six reductions; a few hundred dollars will 
finance operating mill; running steady on 
exchange work; all feeds sold at door; have 
sold my flour in Minneapolis at a pre- 
mium; plenty of strong Marquis wheat at 
door; $2,000 will handle lease; reason for 
selling, poor health. Address 1708, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR’ SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
large city, southern Iowa; good grain and 
stock section; big wheat acreage; full 
roller, plansifter process; buhr, rolls and 
attrition grinder for rye, buckwheat, meal 
and feed; steam and electric power; good 
jobbing, retail and custom business; good 
opportunity for some one; owner not fa- 
miliar with milling business; particulars 
on request; trade for southern Iowa land 
or cash payments. J. N. Weidenfeller, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 




















ROLLS, REELS, PURIFIERS, SIFTERS, 
scourers, separators, attrition mills, crush- 
ers, shellers, steamers, heaters, gasoline 
and steam engines for immediate shipment 
at less than half cost of new if you will 
let us quote you. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 











HAVE YOU IDLE MACHINERY IN GOOD 
condition that you want to dispose of? 
Write us full description and let us sell it 
for you. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 
Plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M, & St. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
Plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited. For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR 
LINE, HEAD, AND COUNTERSHAFT DUTY. 


EFFICIENCY 


CAPACITY 





DURABILITY 


CLEANLINESS 


STRENGTH AND ENDURING’ STURDINESS 
THAT DEFY TIME AND CONDITIONS ARE 


BUILT INTO EVERY 


CHAPMAN TYPE BALL BEARING 


THEY ARE LONG-LIFE, DEPENDABLE BEAR- 


INGS, EFFECTING A SUFFICIENT SAVING IN 


POWER TO PAY FOR THEIR COST ON AN AV- 


ERAGE OF TWO YEARS’ TIME, 


THEY ARE ENTIRELY DRIP AND DUST PROOF 


AND ESSENTIAL IN FLOUR 


MILLS WHERE 


CLEANLINESS IS A RIGID REQUIREMENT. 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 3-A. 


The Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc. 


1050 Military Road 
New York OHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


THE CHAPMAN DOUBLE BALL BEARING CO. 


339-351 Sorauren Ave. 


ToRONTO, ONT. 








FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C, 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 
Before buying Cars 
Seeene 2 foe t Electric Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Machinery, bag mn Ete. 


Rails What have you for sale? 

















MARSHALL HELD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


MILLS 
FACTORY 435 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, Broadway at Twenty-Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C., Piedmont Building 
Cleveland, 810 Garfield Building 
Minneapolis, 517 Metropolitan Life Building 








Are Y: 


Through Antiquated 
Water Wheels? 


Smith 


your 


requirements 


The accompany- 
ing Spy ye 


shows a 
2,000 H. 






ou Wasting Power 


learkteas arranged to 


operate a pran under 42-toot head. When tested in place, 
they gave over 87% efficiency at part gate. Write Dept. O”’ for Bulletin. 


S. MORGAN SMITH CoO., York, Pa. 








76 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 405 Power Bldg. 461 Market St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
That's Our Daily Work— 
Estabrook Puts you on a milling 


Printing for the Grain 
Trade 


The 


2-7 Old Colony Bldg. 


We do it right—and 
deliver promptly 

Grain Trade Publishing Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Laboratory 
Service 


The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


equality with the 
biggest mills in 
the world. 





‘ 











The Sunshine Mill 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El] Reno, Okla. 


| o. COMOREES 


Engineeri ring se Resa ous nb R OONSTRUCTION 
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‘“‘AMERICA’S FINEST FLOURING MILLS’”’ 


From Western soft wheats and Eastern hard wheats we make 
flours suitable for all purposes. . 

Our flours conform in every particular to the standards of the 
United States Food Administration. 

Our Mill, pronounced by experts, ‘America’s Finest Flouring 
Mills,’’ embodies the final development of milling science. 

We believe it will benefit you to keep in touch with us. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY, Seattle, U.S. A. 


Cable Address: ‘Erz Codes: Western Union Riverside 1901 
%Member of the Food ‘Aaministration ABC 5th Edition Lieber's 


Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flours 


Eight mills and 
forty-one dis- 
tributing points 
on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Agents 
throughout 
the world. 


Twelve thousand 
barrels flour 
daily capacity. 

” Member of the 
Food 


‘00 
Administration 


A Typical Sperry Mill—Sperry Flour Co., South Vallejo, Cal. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


General Offices: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














Centennial Mill Company 


SEATTLE, U.S.A 
We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 
% Member of the Food Administration Cables, “CENTENNIAL,” All Codes 


A. O. ANDERSEN & COMPANY we. 


Importers and Exporters 


WILCOX BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Through Wide Oriental Connections We are in a Position to Supply 
North China and Manchurian Linseed, Soya Beans, Buckwheat, Maize, Kafir Corn, 
Sunflowerseed, Varieties of Edible Beans, Potato Starch and other Oriental Products. 
Exporters of Flour, Grain and Lumber in Our Own and other Vessels. 
Coprs: ABC 5th, Scott's 10th Edition, Western Union, 


General Cable Address: 
“PACAO,” PORTLAND, ORE. 


Bentley’s Phrase, Lieber’s 5-Letter, Armsby’s, 
Riverside 1901. 














CROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


* Member of the Food Administration 


Daily Capacity, 
2,500 Barrels 


The Portland Flouring Mills Co. 


Leading Export Millers of the Pacific Coast 
Daily Capacity, 10,000 Barrels 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LIVERPOOL 
Henry Williams & Oo., Agents 


HONG KONG 
Quan Kai & Co., Agents 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CO. B. Stout, Agent 


% Member of the Food Administration 








STATE MILLING CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mills at ane Junction, Utah, and 
* a Weston, Idaho Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
*& Member of the ‘Food Administration 


Pendleton Roller Mills 
Straight Club Wheat Flour a Specialty 
PENDLETON. OREGON 


Capacity, 800 Barrels a Day 
* Member of the Food Administration 


Mark P. Miller Milling Co. 


Millers of high grade soft wheat 
biscuit and pastry flours. 


Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Colfax, Wash. 
* Member of the Food Administration 








Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Manufacturer all 


Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
Hard and Soft eat Flour 


* Member of the Food Administration 


Novelty Mill Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Soft Wheat Flours 
Blue-stem Patent and Cut-off Flours 
*& Member of the Food Administration 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
WAITSBURG, WASH., U.S, A. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Codes—A B 0, 5th Edition, Western Union 
* Member of the Food Administration 








SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


ps3 SEATTLE 


Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker 
and Pastry Flours 
WILBUR, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 


* Member of the Food Administration 


The Spokane Flour Mills 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Milling Exclusivel tar acta 
Bluestem eat 


¥* Member of the Food Administration 











Pasco Flour Mills Company 


PASCO, WASHINGTON 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Our mill has the ee strategic position in SS for securing 
the best wheats of the ific Northwest. Member of the Food Administration 








The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 
Weare located in the best soft wheat belt 
in the world and make a spe- 
cialty of soft wheat 


our. 
*& Member of the Food Administration 








American Falls Milling Co. 


LIMITED 
AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO 
Brands: “Ambrosia” and ‘‘Oneida”’ 
Capacity, 600 Barrels Per Day 
* Member of the Food Administration 














ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 


ROLLS 


Reground and 
Corrugated 


1216-24 South Eighth St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILL SUPPLIES 
BOLTING CLOTH 
AND BELTING 

















